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Potes. 


MONT VALERIEN. 


Who has not heard of Mont Valérien, the 
towering giant of the Seine, and tutelary genius 
of the proud city at its foot ?— 

“ Qua tortuosis Sequana* saxosiim sonans 

igré urget undas vallibus, stat arduo 
Arx montis apice: que loci ingenio, et manu 
Munita, szpe risit hostiles minas ; 
Fuitque belli longa prxsentis mora.” 
Joann. Commirii Carmina. Paris, 1704, p. 17 

The strategieal importance of this renowned 
citadel invests its site with a present interest, 
some portion of which may seem to be reflected 
on a former and forgotten phase of its history. 

The modern Parisian or ordinary tourist 
knows Mont Valérien but as a fort and a barrack; 
minacious with cannon and 
soldiery; prompt for the defence, or it may be 
for the attack, of the fickle and unruly millions 
beneath its shadow. ‘ 

But the student of religious history sees 
Valérien under another aspect. He thinks of it 
as the erewhile retreat of the holy hermit; an 

_ object of pious pilgrimage ; a mimic yet adorable 
Calvary; or, perchance, in a more degenerate 

* I should fear to be haunted by the offended shade of 
the Latin poet if I failed to confess that it is 1 alone who 
am responsible for the introduction into his first iambic 
of the inadmissible dactyl “Sequana,” instead of the 
tribrach “ Isara,” which is found in the original. 


populous with | 





time, as a scene of licentious profligacy, which 
recalls the Dionysia of the elder world, or the 
nocturnal love-feasts of modern Revivalism. 

We learn from Pierre d’Orgemont, a former 
bishop of Paris, that in the year 1400 and the 
reign of Charles de Valois there was already a 
hermitage on Mont Valérien, and that a penitent 
named Anthoine occupied a cell of narrow limits 
constructed on the spot. This was destroyed in 
the time of the civil wars between the Dukes of 


| Orleans and Burgundy, and the hermitage of 


Saint Saviour built on the summit of the mount. 
This had for occupant Sister Guillemette Faussart, 


| a native of Paris, who, in the reign of Henry IL., 


and assisted by the contributions of Henry Guyot 
and Gilles Martine, built the chapel of Saint 
Saviour, and a cell of ample dimensions, as an 


| abode. 
REPLIES: — Pedigree of B. R. Haydon the Historical | 
inte —W Songs: rial otter, 145— A | . ° ee 
area Ag Tt | her nightly prayers, she occupied herself in carry- 
Eleven Shilling Pieces of Charles l.— Denarius of Drusus, | 
Senior — The Swan Song of Parson Avery —“ The Heav- | 


It is related of this holy personage, that, after 


ing water from the foot to the summit of the 
mount. This she did in such quantities that it 


| sufficed the masons, engaged in the construction 
| of the chapel, for the entire day, and was thus 


regarded as a miracle. She practised the most 
rigid austerities ; ate little but bread and water; 


| taking, indeed, little else to support life but the 


Holy Communion. ( Variétés historiques, physiques, 
et littéraires. Pais, 1752, tom. iii. partie i. p.174.) 

After five years of fasting and penitence Sister 
Guillemette died suddenly, in the year 1561, in 
the odour of sanctity, and was buried at the 
entrance of the chapel of the hermitage which 
had been built under her auspices. 

The successor to this holy lady was Jean Hous- 
set, the third anchoret of Mont Valérien. He 
had been a retainer of Henri Guyot, to whom, 
and other charitable persons, he was indebted for 
his support. He occupied the hermitage for the 
long period of forty-six years, at the end of which 
time, on August 3, 1609, he closed a life of 
austerity and edification, and was buried by the 
side of Sister Guillemette, his predecessor, in pre- 


| sence of the clergy, many noblemen, and a vast 
| concourse of spectators. 
' 


It is to this pious man that Raoul Boutrays, 
better known under his Latinised name of Ko- 
dolphus Botereius, refers in the following not 
very elegant hexameters :— 


“Imminet Ztherio prope vertice VALERIus Mons. 
Inclusi spelunca senis qui limen Eremi 
Sex propé ab hinc lustris non exit, ille vetustos 
Egypti Patres, Syriseque horrentis adequat. 
Qualis erat nigro qui pastus ab alite Paulus, 
Hirsuteque hujus tunice, qui Antonius heres, 
Fortunate senex, qui summa a rupe jacentes 
Despicis urbis opes, et vere despicis, urbs est 
Magna tibi, Mons exiguus, Provincia et ingens 
Scruptaque in horrenti defossa ergastula saxo.” 
Lutetia, 8vo, Parisiis, 1612. 
The next and fourth tenant of the hermit’s cell 
was Séraphin de la Noué, a Parisian, who was 
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laced in possession by the Abbé of St. Denis and 
Tenry de Gondy, Cardinal de Retz, August 8, 
1609. He was supported in the solitary practice 
of piety and austerity by: he celebrated and 
lovely Marguerite de Valois, first wife of Henry of 
Navarre, and last princess of her illustrious house. 
By some one of these hermits three lofty crosses 
had been erected on the summit of their mount. 
These, from their elevated position, were seen 
from afar, and recalled to the pious spectator the 
Calvary of old, where his Saviour had suffered 
between the hardened and the repentant thief. 
Struck by the similitude, a priest und licentiate 
of the Sorbonne, Hubert Charpentier, conceived 
the idea of establishing on Mont Valérien a com- 
munity of priests and religious men for the main- 
tenance and exercise of the worship of the Cross, 
similar to one which he had previously founded 
on Mount Betharam in Béarn, and a.second at 
Nétre Dame de Garaison, in the diocese of Auch. 
The king, Louis XIII, favoured the scheme with 
his approbation ; and Richelieu, who had a splen- 
did seat at Ruel, hard by, promoted it by his 
liberality. The congregation of the Calvary con- 
sisted of thirteen priests, of whom the founder, 
Charpentier, was the first superior. This eminent 
man, who had been the intimate friend of the 
Abbé de Saint Cyran, and the solitaries of Port 
Royal died in 1650, in the very year in which 
Louis XIV. confirmed the letters-patent given by 
his father, permitting the community to build 
the church of the Holy Cross, and a convent for 
the accommodation of the ministering priests and 
other persons of piety who might be desirous of 
leading a life of edification therein. 
The religious zeal which had animated Char- 
— does not appear to have been participated 
y the confraternity, and ten years later the 
number had dwindled to two, who lingered on 
till 1663, when they sold their commonalty to the 
Jacobins of the Rue Saint-Honoré, an example 
which the hermits, tired also of their life of soli- 
tude and austerity, lost no time in following. 
These bargains, however, found no favour with 
the chapter of the cathedral of Paris, who en- 
deavoured to prevent them taking effect by de- 
spatching enter relay of priests to the chendened 
mount. Hence acollision between the two bodies. 
The Jacobins, arriving to take possession of their 
uisition, found another party in possession, and 
laid regular siege to the mount. The good folks 
of the neighbouring villages took one or the other 
side ; a baker was killed; others were wounded ; 
the Jacobins remaining masters of the situation. 
The affair, however, had made considerable noise ; 
the king ordered an investigation, and this resulted 
in a decree by which the disputed property was 
restored to its original possessors. Sainte-Foix 
gives full details in his Essais sur Paris, and a 
ag of some two thousand verses was composed 
yy Jean David, a bachelor of theology, entitled 





| Le Calvaire profané par les Jacobins de la rue 
Saint- Honoré. 
It was probably at this period that the mount 
began to be known as the “Calvary.” In 1666, 
| the curés of Paris were affiliated to the congrega- 
tion, and the custom was established by the par- 
otsses of the capital of making a yearly pilgrimage 
to the holy mount on two nights specially conse- 
crated to the worship of the Cross. Behind the 
great altar of their p Sol the priests of the com- 
munity had constructed a mimic representation of 
the sepulchre of our Saviour. To facilitate access 
to the summit, the precipitous sides of the mount 
were hewn into terraces, with steps between, and 
chapels at regular intervals, affording representa- 
tions of the various stations of the Passion, were 
constructed to serve as resting-places for the pil- 
grims. 

Availing themselves of these facilities, during 
the whole of Passion Week, Mont Valérien was 
thronged by an army of devotees, making their 
way from pA’ to chapel, up its terraced sides, 
till they reached the church on the summit. But 
it was on the nights of Ascension Day and Good 
Friday that the pilgrim-crowd became most nume- 
rous, The graphic pen of Dulaure shall here 
describe the midnight doings of these Orgiasts of 
modern times :— 

‘Les uns portaient une croix fort pesante, et se trai 
naient avéc peine jusqu’au sommet de Ja montagne; 
ceux-id se faisaient fustiger en chemin ; d'autres, enfin, 
ne pouvant jouer des roles si difficiles, se contentaient 
d’étre spectateurs bénévoles. Comme cet acte de dévotion 
se faisait la nuit, comme c’était & la renaissance du 
printemps, et comme tout dégénére, les pélerins et les 

lerines faisaient souvent des stations dans le bois de 

ulogne (par oi: ils “er: avant d’en faire sur la 
montagne du Calvaire. La galanterie et le plaisir rem- 
plactrent le zéle et la pénitence, et plusieurs péchés 
étaient commis au lieu méme de l'expiation. Ces pele- 
rinages et les désordres qu’ils entrainaient, furent enfin 
sagement réformés.” 

At length, to put a stop to the flagrant scandal, 
the Cardinal de Noailles, the then Archbishop of 
Paris, effectually suppressed the “devotion,” in 
1697, by forbidding the priests of the Cross to 
keep their chapels open on the nights of Holy 
| Thursday and Friday. Finally, the two commu- 
| nities of priests and hermits were formally sup- 
— by a decree of the Constituent Assembly, 
ated August 18, 1791. 

The church of the Cross and the convent 
buildings still remained; but, a few years later, 
| Napoleon, informed by Fouché that they had 
become the nightly resort of a great number of 
priests and others who held secret meetings there- 
in, took alarm, and ordered the grenadiers of the 
| guard, in garrison at Courbevoie, to betake them- 
| selves to the dangerous spot, arrest the supposed 
| conspirators, and raze the church aad convent to 
| the ground. His commands were executed to 
| letter, and after some delay, arising from fickle- 

ness of intention, the great man gave orders, just 
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before his own fall, that a barrack should be 
erected on the desecrated site. 

At this point commences the modern history of 
Mont Valérien, which is better known, and on 
which I do not propose to enter. 

Wittiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 


MILTON’S “RIVERS ARISE,” ETC. 





This was the only passage in Milton’s Poems | 


that I was unable to explain when commenting 
on them. 
the true sense of them I made the following 


manuscript change in what I had written on it in | 


p. 255 of my Life of Milton :— 
“ This Address commencing thus — 
* Rivers arise, whether thou beest the son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulfy Don,’ &c. 

has been a puzzle to all critics, who, with Warton, could 
not see ‘in what sense or in what manner this introduc- 
tion of the rivers was to be applied to the subject.’ At 
length the reviewer of Masson’s Life of Milton in the 
Saturday Review observed, ‘May not the true explana- 
tion of the riddle be that the part of Relation was per- 
formed by a youth of the name of Rivers?’ Acting 
on this hint, Mr. Masson had inquiry made at Cam- 
bridge, and as he informs us in The Atheneum, it ap- 
eared that on the 18th of May, 1628, George and Nizall 
ned sons of Sir John Rivers, Knt., of Westerham, 
Kent, the former in' his 15th, the latter in his 14th 
year, were admitted into Christ College as lesser pen- 
sioners. The whole riddle then is thus solved, and we 
have an unexpected specimen of Milton’s humour. In 
this little drama, as we may term it, he performed the 
part of Ens, and those of the Predicaments were sustained 
by ten of the junior freshmen, one of whom no doubt was 
the elder Rivers, on whose name he plays thus agree- 
ably. There is also an appropriateness in closing the 
catalogue of the rivers with the Medway and the Thames, 
both rivers of Kent, and of which the former rises not 
far from Westerham, where the Rivers family resided. 


When at length I became aware of | 


and perhaps useful to others, and my note-book 
being at hand I am enabled to do so without 
delay. “ Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

It is stated in vol. i. p. 1, that his mother was 
“ daughter of Theophilus Brocas, Dean of Killala.” 
Dean Brocas was likewise chaplain of the Royal 
Chapel of St. Matthew, Ringsend, Dublin, 1750- 
1764 (as mentioned in Brief Sketches of the 
Parishes of Booterstown and Donnybrook, p. 101) ; 
and having died in 1770, he was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Anne’s, Dublin, as recorded 
in the following tombstone inscription, which I 
copied within the last few years : 

“Here lyeth the body of the Rev¢ Theophilus Brocas, 
D.D., Dean of Killala, who departed this life on the 17% 
day of April, 1770, and in the 64™ year of his age.” 


His death, according to Pue’s Occurrences, April 


wh - . 
| 21,1770, was “ an important loss to the kingdom, as 


his life was devoted to the service of the publick 
in promoting the true interest of this country.” 
It is to be hoped that in the recent alterations 
and improvements at St. Anne’s due care has been 
taken of the tombstones of Dean Brocas and many 
other notables. 

In the same volume, p. 84, where mention of 


| Mr. Cary’s marriage appears, it is stated that “on 
| the 19th of September, in the same year [1796}, 


“It seems almost incredible that a matter thus, we | 


may say, lying on the surface should have eluded the 
vision of so many generations, But the truth is, many 
other instances could be given of oversights equally mar- 
vellous.” 

As my Life of Milton may never be reprinted, 
and as neither The Atheneum nor The Saturday 


Review is so likely to be consulted by future | 
inquirers as “N. & Q.,” I have thus, I trust, | 


secured the knowledge of this removal of the only 
remaining obscurity in the poetry of Milton. 

As to the supposed lines of Milton’s lately dis- 
covered, I saw at the first glance that they were 
not and could not be his. I took no part in the 
mélée, and I witnessed with pleasure the final 
triumph of good sense and sound criticism. 

Tnos. Ketentey. 


THE REV. HENRY FRANCIS CARY. 
Having lately read the Memoir of the Rev. 
Henry Francis Cary, M.A., Translator of Dante, 
$c. (2 vols. London, 1847), I wish to record two 
or three particulars which may prove interesting 








he married Jane, daughter of James Ormsby, 
Esq., of Sandymount [in the parish of Donny- 
brook], Dublin.” Here there seems to be a slight 
inaccuracy in the date, for in the Visitation return 
of marriages in Donnybrook in 1796 (preserved in 
the Consistorial Court, Dublin), there is the fol- 
lowing entry :— 

“August 20. The Reverend Henry Francis Cary, of 
Staffordshire, and Miss Jane Ormsby, daughter to James 
Ormsby, Esq., of Sandymount.” 

Mr. Ormsby had served as churchwarden of his 
parish in 1792, and in the old churchyard of 
Donnybrook there is a stone over the grave of 
Mrs. Frances G. Ormsby, wife of Captain Robert 
Ormsby of the Sligo Militia, who died August 19, 
1805, aged thirty-two years. 

The Donnybrook parish-register (1768-1799) 
has long since disappeared, and is not likely, I 
fear, to be recovered; and therefore the annual 
returns of marriages, &c., from one of which the 
foregoing quotation has been made, are the more 
to be prized. ABHBA. 





WITCHES IN IRELAND. 


The following curious case was heard at the 
quarter sessions at Newtonards, co. Down, Tues- 
day, Jan. 4, 1871. It is thus reported in the 


Weekly Whig, Jan. 7, 1871 :— 
“ EXTRAORDINARY MODE OF EXPELLING WITCHES. 
Kennedy v. Kennedy. 
“This was a process brought by the plaintiff, Hugh 
Kennedy, farm servant, to recover 14/. from the defendant, 
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be due. 

















































J. Dinnen for the defendant. 


latter. 


the arbitration of three gentlemen in court. 


off the land. 


died, and his crops were of inferior quality. 
existed in the efficacy of a certain charm, potent in 


undertake the carrying out of the necessary directions. 


of the charm remained unfulfilled, the person endeavour- 
ing to effect the banishment would be carried off by the 
witches, and would never more be heard of. Plaintiff, 
who was himself a believer in witchcraft, was induced to 
undertake the hazardous attempt to work the charm. 
An evening was agreed upon to put the witches to flight. 
They were supposed to take up their residence in the 
house after a certain hour, and to remain there till break 
of day; and if the charm was successfully worked they 
would not only be for ever dislodged from the dwelling, 
but would never more set foot upon the farm. The mode 


house with the exception of the plaintiff, who had to face 
the witches alone. He locked himself in, closed the 


on the tops of the chimneys. 
sweet milk on the fire. 
pins that had never been used, and three packages of new 
needles, The milk, needles, and pins were allowed to 
boil together for halfan hour. As there was no outlet 


the time the charm was maturing, he believed he had an 
encounter with the witches, and succeeded in driving 
them from the house. At all events, none of them had 
appeared in the place since, and he had never heard any 
complaints about the cows milking badly, or the crops 
not giving satisfaction. 

“The court was convulsed with laughter during this 
extraordinary recital. 

“On the return of the arbitrators into court, they 
stated that in the case for wages, they found for the 
plaintiff in the sum of 10s. The other case was dismissed.” 


W. H. P. 





Tae Meantne or “ Monstevr, Monstevr.”’— 
I have frequently been asked in Britain why, in 
our country, they put the word Monsiew" twice 
on the address: “A Monsieur, Monsieur,” etc. 
My answer was that the first Monsieur should 
be written in two words, and translated “ my 
lord” (mon sieur, mon seigneur). 

If you open the Dictionnaire de la Langue fran- 
¢aise—so ably compiled by my learned friend 
Mons. Littré—you will find under the word 
** Monsieur” (vol. ii. p. 611, col. 3) that the same, 







John Kennedy, farmer, being one year’s wages alleged to | united with the name of a town, was formerly 
“ Mr. C. C. Russell appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. | 


“The plaintiff and defendant are brothers, and the 
point in dispute was whether the engagement was 7/. 
a-year or 7/. the half-year, the plaintiff alleging the 
As the evidence was conflicting, his worship 
referred it and another case between the same parties to 


“It appeared from the evidence of the plaintiff, who 
was examined by Mr. Russell, that on one occasion 
during the period he was in the defendant’s service he 
was employed in banishing witches out of the house, and 
Witches were believed to sojourn on the 
plaintiff's farm, and in consequence some of his cows 
Belief 
expelling witches; but, although considered unfailing, 
the experiment was attended with dangerous conse- | 


quences, and no person could be found bad enough to 


The danger lay in the fact that ifany one of the requisites 


adopted was as follows: —All the inhabitants left the | 


windows, stuffed all keyholes and apertures, and put sods | 
He then put a large pot of | 
In the pot he put three rows of 


for the smoke, plaintiff was nearly smothered, and during | 


| used to designate the bishop of the diocese of 
which that town was the capital; but he omitted 
| to add that it meant also the hangman, as you 
may see by the Mémoires de Samson, and About’s 
Les Mariages de Paris. This double acceptation 
led lately to a very ludicrous misunderstanding, 
the narrative of which may amuse your readers. 
A young orderly, who had learnt imperfectly 
| the German language (but, however, boasted of 
| being a thorough master of it), having been sent 
to the Prussian outposts with a flag of truce, 
appeared in the company of a stately gentleman, 
much dignified, and dressed like a reverend one, 
This gentleman the young officer (who, I suspect, 
is the author of the song you lately printed) in- 
troduced to the German commander as “ Monsieur 
de Paris,” and I beg to introduce him to you as 
Mons. Hendrick, the hangman of Paris, who, 
being a German, or at least of German extrac- 
tion, speaks fluently the language of the in- 
vader. Now it happened the Teuton was a 
pious Roman Catholic, more conversant with the 
language of Madame de Maintenon and of the 
Concordat than with the phraseology in use at 
present. He accordingly prostrated himself be- 
fore the lugubrious gentleman, kissed his hands, 
and acted so many fantastic extravagances, after 
the German fashion, that the young wag and his 
interpreter were put extremely out of countenance, 
Still the latter took great care, for the sake of his 
own life, not to show Ja corde. 
One word more, to be added to Littré’s article. 
In the nautical language, the title of monsteur is 
particularly given by the crew to the lowest of 
them, the mousse, the ship-boy, and the reason of 
that is obvious: it is a joke founded on the like- 
ness between mousse and monsteur, pronounced at 
Marseilles and Bordeaux moussu. 
FRANCISQUE- MICHEL. 


Atheneum Club. 


BEAR-BAITING.—I was never a witness of 8 
bear-bait, but I well remember a poor brute who 

| was kept alive for this sole purpose, at F—— in 
Lancashire. He was confined, as a general rule, 

| in a small back yard, where sightless, dirty, stink- 
| ing, and perhaps half-starved, his sole and con- 
| stant exercise appeared to be moving his head 
| and forequarters from side to side. When taken 
to other villages to be baited, his advent there 
was announced by a wretched fiddler, who walked 
before him and the bear-ward. Upon one occa- 
sion the story goes that he and a second cham- 
pion of the like kind arrived at W. on the 
wakes-day, before the evening church service was 
completed. This, however, was rapidly brought 
to a close by the beadle calling to the preacher 
from the church door: “ Mestur, th’ bear's come; 
and what’s more, there's two of ‘em.” This 
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freedom of speech in [a holy place is less to be 
wondered at when it is known that the good 
rector and a party from the rectory usually wit- 
nessed the bear-bait from the churchyard adjoin- 
ing the village green. M. D. 


Catars AND Srr Gripert Tatpor rm 1512.— 
The following old French letter, signed by Gilbert 
Talbot, the then English’ governor, may be of 
sufficient interest to merit preservation in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” 

Henry T. WAKE. 

Cockermouth. 

“Treshaulte & tresexcellente princesse et ma tres- 
honnouree Dame tant et si treshumblement que faire puis 
av're bonne grace Je me Recommande | A la quelle plaise 
sauoir | que ce Jour Dhuy Jay Receu le l’res quil vous a 
pleu mescrire | par lesquelles me faictes sauoir que puis 


provision de lostel de mons* le prince de Castille et du 
vre aeste prins et mis en maniere que lesd’ navire et 
vins soient Incontinent mis au delivre | et les laisser 
aller pardevers vous. 

“Treshaulte tresexcellente princesse et ma treshon- 
nouree Dame | auant la Reception de vos d’ I'res | Je feuz 
adverti de lad’ prinse | et Incontinent Jescripuy ausd’ de 
doure de souffrir led’ nauire departir auecque lesd’ vins | 
ce queaeste faict en maniere quil est ce Jour Dhuy 
arryue ou haure de cest Ville | et ay ordonne au maistre 
dicellay de partir a son bon plaisir et voulloir pour con- 
duyre et mener lesd’ vins pardevers vous. | En vous as- 
seurant madame que non pas seullement en cest endroict 
Jedesire a vous compluire et faire seruice | mais en toutes 
autres choses a moy possibles selon mon petit pouvir | 
Caren ce faisant Je suis sur’ faire service tresagreable 
au Roy mon souverain se’r v’re bon Cousin. | 

“Treshaulte et tresexcellente princesse et ma treshon- 
nouree Dame Je supplie au benoist sainct esperict vous 
octroyer lentiere accomplissement de voz treshaulx et 
vertueulx desirs. | 

“Escript a Calais le xxv™¢ Jour daoust | lan xvi & 
xij (25. aug. 1512). 

“ V’re treshumble & tresobeissant Servit". 
GyLpert TALBor.” 





The superscription is as follows, viz.: — 

“A treshaulte et tresexcellente princesse et ma treshon- 
nouree Dame, Madame Margarite Archiduchesse d'aus- 
trie ducesse et contesse de bourg™* douaigiere de Sauoye, 
Regente et gouvernan’, etc.” 


Currovs Precursors oF THE PRETENDER.— 
A London paper of July, 1745, gives the follow- 
lng account of an adventurer : — 

“Edinburgh, June 27. We have not yet heard to 
what Corner of the World David Gillis (who had assumed 
the character of the Pretender’s son) fled after getting 
out of the Jail of Couper in Fife, where he had been con- 
fined for various rogueries. But ’tis certain he came to 
this city about nine months ago, accompanied by his 
confederate Billy (who is now in custody at Selkirk), and 
after selling their horses took Rooms in Multrees hills. 
Gillis fell to work, and painted the ‘Visitation of the 
Magi,’ ‘St. Cecila’ (sic), ‘The Miser,’ ‘ Jane Shore,’ &c., 
Which Connoisseurs consider finished pieces; and Billy 
Wrought journeyman toa shoemaker. But chusing rather 
to stroll about than earn their bread in an honest way, 
they assumed high names and characters, and imposed 
upon and tricked several people in low life in the Neigh- 
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bourhood of this. Upon hearing that warrants were 
issued for apprehending Gillis, he fled to Ormiston in 
East Lothian, where he passed for Peter Douglas, Esq. 
Here, finding the people devoutly inclined, he canted and 
prayed with them to Admiration, and declared that 
Whitefield was a first rate saint; but hearing that a 
Party was going out of this place to apprehend him, he 
fled = the night time and left his reckoning to pay as 
usual,” 


About a fortnight later it is stated, under date 
Edinburgh, July 16: — 

“ David Gillis, who lately acted the Prince in the 
Confines of this City, and who with his confederate 
William Rae was lately drummed out and banished 
the County of Selkirk, is returned hither with his con- 
federate.” 

A week afterwards the London Gazette offered 
its reward of 30,000/. for the apprehension of the 


. i. h | real Pretender, if there can be such a designation. 
nagueres ung navire charge de vins dauxerrois pour la | . 


E. C. 

Heaven Letrers.—A letter written in Gotha, 
Germany, and published in a New York news- 
paper, contains the following passage : — 

“ Our old Frau told us she had a brother in the army, 
and when we expressed a hope that nothing would hap- 
pen to him, she replied: ‘Oh! no, he has a Heaven letter 
on him; he is all safe.’ We asked her what a Heaven 
letter was, at which she seemed much surprised, wonder- 
ing that we had never heard of it. She said several of 
the peasantry of the village owned one, though where 
they originated or where they got them she did not 
know. We expressed much interest, and said that we 
wanted much to see what kind of thing it was that thus 
protected its wearer from all earthly ill. She seemed 
much averse to speaking about it, and did not think she 
could get one for us; but the next morning, before we 
were up, she came to us with one she had borrowed from 
a friend. It must have been very old, perhaps having 
come down from father to son; for though of parchment, 
it was worn in holes. It contained a not iil-sketched 
picture of the crucified Saviour, at whose feet lay an 
apple, cut open, and exposing the seeds to view. There 
were a number of verses which we could not make out, 
except that there were several invocations to the Trinity 
and an indefinite number of crosses.” 

UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Tra.—The following notice of tea is copied 
from the Relation of the Voyage to Siam by Six 
Jesuits in 1685, London, 1688, p. 269: — 

“ It is a civility amongst them to present betle and tea 
to all that visit them. Their own country supplies them 
with betle and areca, but they have their tea from China 
and Japan. All the Orientals have a particular esteem 
for it, because of the great virtues they find to be in it. 
Their physicians say that it is a sovereign medicine 
against the stone and pains of the head; that it allays 
vapours; that it chears the mind, and strengthens the 
stomack. In all kinds of feavers they take it stronger 


| than commonly, when they begin to feel the heat of the 


fit, and then the patient covers himself up to sweat, and 
it hath been very often found that this sweat wholly 
drives away the feavor, In the East they prepare the 
tea in this manner: when the water is well boiled, they 
pour it upon the tea which they have put into an earthen 
pot, proportionably to what they intend to take (the 
ordinary proportion is as much as one can take up with 
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the finger and thumb for a pint of water), then they 
cover the pot until the leaves are sunk to the bottom of 
it, and afterward give it about in china dishes to be 
drank as hot as can be without sugar, or else with a little 
sugar-candy in the mouth; and upon that tea more 
boiling water may be poured, and so it may be made to 
serve twice. These people drink of it several times a-day, 
but do not think it wholsom to take it fasting.” 


W. E. A. A. 


Error 1n Nerrz’s “ History oF THE VIRGINIA 
Company.” —Neill in his Zlistory of the Virginia 
Company of London, p. 225, writing of William 
Cleyborne, secretary of state for that colony, 
says :— 

“ Edmundson, Quaker preacher in 1673, met him ata 
religious mecting, and was invited to call at his house. 
Soon after this he must have died, for the preacher in his 
journal says, ‘ He was a solid wise man, received the truth, 
and died in the same, leaving two Friends his execu- 
tors.’” 

This quotation refers to the commissioner 
Richard Bennet, and not to Cleyborne. (Vide 
Edmundson’s Journal, a.p, 1715, p. 63.) 

NIMRop. 


PEDESTRIAN Feat or FARADAY.—I see it stated 
in an article on Faraday (Edinburgh Review, July, 
1870), that “one day he started alone from the 
Baths of Leuk, over the Gemmi, past Kandersteg 
and Frutigen, all the way to Thun, doing the 
forty-five miles in ten and a half hours without 
much fatigue and with no ill effects.” 

Considering the long and steep ascent of the 
Gemmi, which must have been made in this 
direction, the walk is one of the most extraordi- 
nary ones on record. 

I speak from my own pedestrian experience on 
the line indicated. Francis Trencn. 

Islip Rectory. 


Kencott, Oxon.—In the chancel of this church 
on the south wall there is a curious monument— 
curious not in itself, but from the fact that it is 
set in a wooden case, with oak folding doors like 
a triptych to close over all and protect it from 
injury. It is to the memory of Richard Colches- 
ter of Westbury, co. Gloster, D.C.L., who died 
Sept. 11, 1643. Also to his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Hammersley, Knt., Lord 
Mayor of London, by Mary, daughter of Baldwine 
Derham of Derham, co. Norfolk. The arms dis- 
played are—Or, «a chevron between three estoiles 
gules [granted 1626], impaling gules, three rams’ 
heads couped or. W. M. H. C. 


P.S. In the head of the Norman door of this 
church is a bold carving of Sagittarius, with the 
letters sacit; the arrow has parted from the 
bow-string. 
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Queries. 


THE WINCHESTER “DOMUM” SONG. 


I do not recollect that any of your correspondents 
have ever suggested any inquiry as to the author- 
ship of the popular song, which precedes the 
summer vacation of Winchester School, called the 
“Domum.” It has frequently been sung in my 
hearing, but no inquiry of mine has ever been 
satisfactorily"answered as to the origin or author- 
ship of it. 

It has something of the air and aspect of an 
early medieval hymn or chanson. On the other 
hand, there are symptoms in it of Martial and 
other early Latin poets. 

As an instance of the former, let me quotea 
few lines from a song to the Virgin, printed in the 
“ Poésies antérieures au douziéme siecle,” by Edé- 
lestand du Méril. Paris, 1843 :— 

“ Dormi, fili, dulce mater 
Dulce melos concinam ; 
Dormi, nate, suave, pater, 
Suave carmen accinam. 
Ne quid desit sternam rosis, 
Sternam feenum violis, 
Pavimentum hyacinthis, 
Et preesepe liliis.” 
So in Martial (Epig. 402) we have — 
“ Thosphore redde diem, quid gaudia nostra moraris ? 
Cesare venturo, Phosphore, redde diem.” 
I quote so much of the “ Domum” song as re- 
minds me of the above passazes :- 
“ Concinamus, o sodales 
Eja! quid silemus! 
Nobile canticum 
Dulce melos domum 
Dulce domum resonemus. 
Appropinquat hora felix, 
Hora gaudiorum 
Post grave tedium, 
Advenit omnium 
Meta petita laborum. 
Domum, domum, ete. 
Concinamus ad penates 
Vox et audiatur 
Phosphore quid jubar 
Segnius emicans 
Gaudia nostra moratur ? 
Domum, domum, dulce domum, 
Dulce domum resonemus.” 


On the whole, I think we can assign no real 
antiquity to this song, though it has some happy 
touches in it. I shall be glad to hear what old 
Wintonians can tell us about it. KE. S. 


[Our correspondent is referred to “N. & Q.” 1* 8. x. 
66, 193; xi. 66; 4% S.v. 382; vi. 166.] 





“Quren ArcENIs.”—A poem under this title 
appeared in Blackwood's Magazine for December, 
1839. Is its author known? The references to 
Dartmoor and Babbicombe seem to indicate & 
Devonshire man. Then, as to the characters: — 
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Andrugio is. of course, Melbourne. 
rophell ? Does Antonio mean Palmerston? The 
financier I assume to be Spring Rice, who was 
created Lord Monteagle on August 27, 1839. Who 


is Macario, “ of Gallic origin”? Rousillon is mani- 


festly Lord Russell — 
“ The best and trustiest of the Queen’s divan.” 
The “orator of giant force” is, doubtless, 
Brougham, and O’Connell the demagogue 
“ Who swayed a great part of the populace. 
I shall be very glad to have information as to 
the other characters adumbrated by the poet. 
MAKROCHEIR. 


” 


Tur Breaxtey Famity.—A branch of this 
family settled in the county Down, Ireland, some 
time in the reign of the second Charles or there- 
abouts. They are traditionally said to have been 
of English descent—probably from Yorkshire or 
Devonshire, in which latter county there was a 
place called Bleakley Hall. The crest or arms of 
the Irish branch was a blackamoor or Saracen’s 
head, and the prevailing Christian names, David, 
Edward, and it. which matters may afford a 
clue to the English progenitors. If some of your 
correspondents familiar with English family his- 
tory, more particularly of Devonshire and York- 
shire, would afford the inquirer information on the 
subject, they would greatly oblige I, W. H. 

Church Street, Downpatrick. 


Battoons AnD Newsrpapers.—More than half a 


Who is Sid- | 
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There were other curious statements in the 
volumes, especially one of which at present we 
have no signs, and I trust it will not occur in my 
time—viz. that in consequence of the productive 
powers of the earth becoming exhausted, the last 


| man bimself directs, a hundred years before his own 
| decease, the people, who are then fast decaying 


out of the world (no births taking place), to culti- 
vate the high and the bye roads, and to turn the 


| channels of the rivers, so as to obtain an unculti- 
| vated virgin soil whereon to raise a few cereals. 


Qy. Where can I see a copy of The Last Man? 


| I have searched the British Museum catalogues, 


and it is not there.” 

Qy. When did the Minerva Press commence 
publishing its wondrous lot of books, and when 
did it cease its labours? Mr. Colburn was, I be- 
lieve, the originator of the present fashion of 


| 3 vols. post 8vo novels at 1/. 11s, 6d.; or did it 


century ago I read a novel called The Last Man.* | 


[ think it was in four volumes 12mo. My father 
had it in his library. When he, however, re- 
moved from his then residence in Bromley, 
Kent, it was sold, with the other weedings, by 
auction by Messrs. Mandy. It was a novel of the 
Minerva Press school, the immediate predecessor 
of the houses of Bentley, Saunders & Otley, 
Colburn, &c. Whether the two prophecies I am 
about to mention from it will assist Dr. Cum- 
ming in proving that we are near the eve of the 
last dey I am unaware, but certainly they are 
quite pertinent to the present period. 

1, In The Last Man (if I remember aright) all 
travelling was to be performed by balloon. This 
is not yet quite accomplished, but the French 
government is using balloons for its business pur- 
poses, and one of its most important ministers, 
too, has made an aerial voyage. 

2. That newspapers would be published every two 
hours. This prophecy certainly has been fulfilled, 
for what with various editions of threepenny 
Times, penny Daily Telegraphs, Standards, &c., 
and first, second, third, fourth, and later editions 
of halfpenny Echoes, we have now newspapers 
issued oftener than every two hours. 

* Lam well aware of another Last Man, by a lady, in 
3 vols, post 8vo. [By Mrs. P. B. Shelley, Colburn, 1526.1 





commence in Scotland with Waverley? I hope 
that Mr. YEowrxt will reply to this question, 
for no gentleman is so thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject. ALFRED JoHn DuNKIN. 

Dartford. 

R. P. Bontneton.—Did this artist ever spell 
“ Bonnington” in signing his works? Can any 
of your readers solve my difficulty ? T.S. A. 

[In Bryan's Dict. of Painters (1849) this name is spelt 

jonnington. ‘The following paragraph also appears :— 

“Posterity should be made aware that many pictures 
and drawings, attributed to this artist, are copies and 
imitations made to satisfy the avidity of collectors, and 
amply to remunerate the skill of the copyist and the 
cupidity of the dealer.””] 

CALyIN AND SERvetus.—Can you or any of 
your correspondents inform me if there is unques- 
tionable authority for the statement that Calvin 
was personally present at the burning of Servetus ? 

F, 

Inverness. 

[See “N. & Q.” 4 S, i, 266, 394; ii. 40, 68, 108, 166.] 

CuHILpREN’s GamEs.— What is the origin of the 
common game in Scotland, in which the follow- 
ing rhymes occur ? — 

“ How many miles to Babylon? 
Three score and ten. 
Shall I be there by candle-light ? 
O yes, and back again,” 

I can vouch for its being as old as 1796, at any 
rate. Ss. 

[ A description of this and a similar game, with a more 
coimplete version of the lines, is given in R. Chambers’s 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland, edit. 1870, p. 123.] 

CISTERCIAN MonasTERY.—Would you inform 
me which is considered the finest Cistercian mon- 


[* The following work is in the British Museum :— 
“The Last Man, or Omegarus and Syderia, a Romance 
in Futurity. Two Vols. R. Dutton, 45, Gracecharch 
Street, 1806.” It is entered in the new catalogue under 
the word “Omegarus,” press-inark N. 374.—Ep. 
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astery, or rather ruins of one, in England; and | name as Gweezo, and as the place from which the 
. whether there is any good account of it ? duke takes his title is marked in the best dic. 
A Forerener. | tionaries (as an exception to more than fi 
Our correspondent should consult A Handbook to the | words beginning Gui) to be pronounced (ru-ize, 
Abbey of St. Mary of Furness, in Luncashire, Ulverston, | Fr., or gweeze, Eng., it might be presumed thatthe 
1845, 8vo, which contains a description of this famed | quke’s name should follow the same pronuncia- 
Cistercian abbey, with illustratione. } tion. What is he really called by well-educated 
Frenchmen ? W.M.T 


HeErveEY oR Herrey.— With Bibles of the six- 
teenth century there is often bound up “Two 
right profitable and fruitful Concordances, &c,, 
collected by R. F. H.,” the preface to which is 
signed “ Thine in the Lord, Robert F. Hervey,” 
and dated Dec. 22, 1578. In catalogues the 
author of these Concordances is at different times 
called Hervey and Herrey, and I am unable to 
make out from inspection of several copies whe- 
ther itis an rorv. Can any one tell me; and 
also, whether anything is known of him? 

S. H. A. H. 


Criticism on “ MERCHANT oF VENICE”: MRs. 
Downine.—1. I recollect having read an anecdote 
of a child, noted in after life for its literary or 
social position, which, during a representation of 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, towards the end 
of the fourth act, where Shylock leaves the 
court, indignantly exclaimed, “The poor man is 
wronged!” Can any of your readers inform me 
who this child was, and by whom this anecdote 
is related ? 

2. Can any of your readers give some account 
of the Irish poetess Mrs. Downing, some of whose 
impassioned poems are printed in Lover’s Lyrics 
of Ireland (Pp. 220, 229, 317)? Have her poems 
ever been published in a collected form ? NV hen 
and where was she born, and when did she die? unknown to fame. The following editions of his work 
The more dates the account contains, the more | are in the British Museum—1579, 1580, 1598, 1615, 1619, 
acceptable it will be. Kart Eze, Ph.D. | 1622.) 


Dessau, Feb. 7, 1871. | ALEXANDER Jamieson, M.A.—Who was he? 


Corrupt Enetisn: “ WHETHER OR No.”— | He is described as the author of A Celestial Atlas, 
Why do persons, otherwise well-informed, give | London, 1822. L. C. R. 
themselves the habit of using the phrase “whether 
or no” instead of “whether or not”? Careless- 
ness of the kind is scarcely pardonable in conver- 
sation and in private correspondence ; but such 
“ slip-shod ” English is inexcusable in those who 
write for publication. The critical readers of 
“N. & Q.” will oblige by supporting this view of | 
the question if they agree with the writer, or vice 
versd, for after all there may be two opinions on f valiant i - 
the subject, and it would be curious to know litho —_ 1 rte sane = or see one of these 
upon what grounds the phrase which I complain | ithographs I shall feel much obliged. 
of could be defended. M. A.B | B. Woononert. 
Evetrn’s “Drary.”—At Paris, 1649, Septem- Srem Saver Lvxe’s Letrer Boox.—Was this 
ber 12— | old Letter Book of the seventeenth century, now 
I believe in the British Museum, ever printed? 
Henry T. Wake. 


Lambeth. 
[Robert F. Herrey, the editor of the Concordances, is 


Portrait oF Joun Kay. —I am very anxious 
to find a certain lithographed portrait of John 
Kay, of Bury, the inventor of the “ fly-shuttle,” 
and the father of the present system of cotton 
manufacture. The portrait to which I refer was 
— in March 1843. It was drawn by W. 
*hysick, and lithographed by Madely, 3, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand. If any of your readers can in- 


“Dr. Crighton, a Scotchman, and one of his majestie’s | 
chaplains, a learned Grecian who set out the Council of 
Florence, preached. 

What can this mean ? The Council of Florenze, [The Letter Book of Sir Samuel Luke, the hero of 

Hudibras, is in the British Museum, Egerton MSS. 


Cockermouth. 


a continuation of that of Ferrara, being held in | 2.°°0" It cnn ienarentianae 

1439 to 1442, the object of which was the re- | sonia maieaseuineend semeen, 

union of the Greek and Latin churches; and no| Feast or tae Nativiry.—I should feel much 

other having been called since that of Trent until | obliged for information as to the earliest record of 

the present now in recess. J. A. G. | the commemoration of the Feast. of the Nativity 
Carisbrooke. | on December 25. I believe it to be a very 


[Evelyn’s allusion is to Dr. Robert Creighton’s work, | ancient institution, though not traceable to Apo- 
entitled “ Vera Historia Unionis non vere inter Grecos | stolic times. Has it any connection with the 
et Latinos : sive Concilii Florentini exact. narratio, Gr. et | astronomical quarters of the year? At what period 
Lat., Hage, 1660, fol.””] did it assume the character of saturnalia ? 

Guise anv Guizot.—This name has generally Z. Z. 
been pronounced as if 8 It in English Gheeze ; [A reference to that most useful volume, The Prayer- 
but as M. Guizot is said to pronounce his own Book Interleaved, by Campion and Beamont, will give 
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our correspondent every information he can require as 
to the period of the observation by various churches of 
the Festival of the Nativity. The Western Church, from 
the earliest ages, has celebrated the Nativity on the 25th 
of December. | 

Noumismatic.—I have seen it more than once 
stated that no coin of less value than the denarius 
was struck by our English kings prior to the 
year 1280; but in a legal deed of the ninth year 
of the reign of Richard I. I find “tres sol. sex 
den. et duo altilia.” Was the altilium a coin? 
In three differenf Cambridge deeds of the reign 
of King John the guadrans is mentioned, and in a 
Bucks deed of the same reign the obolus. Philippe 
Auguste of France (1180-1223) struck a variety 
of coins of small value. Did they perhaps be- 


| of churches in Suffolk that contain painted 


rood screens, or painted panels of any kind? I 
know of Southwold, Eye, Ufford, Yaxley, Den- 


| ton, Denham, Sapiston, Blundeston, Westhall, 


come current in England in the time of our Nor- | 


man kings ? Outs. 

Risely, Beds. 

“Pat moLocia Curontica.”—Is this a work on 
ancient general history, &c., or is it simply genea- 
logical? Robert Cary, the author, was son of Sir 
H. Cary of Cockington House, Devon, and had a 
brother, Colonel Theodore Cary, who married in 
1676, in Jamaica, Dorothy Wall. I may have it in 
my power’to offer some suggestions touching this 
branch of the Cary family when my query has 
been answered. Sp. 

[Dr. Robert Cary’s Paleologia Chronica is a Chrono- 
logical Account of Ancient Time, in Three Parts: 1. 
Didactical ; 2. Apodeictical; 3. Canonical. Lond. 1677. 
fol. The author tells us, that “ the design of this work 
is to determine the just interval of time between the 
great epoch of the creation of the world, and another of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian, in order 
to the assignment of such particular time, wherein per- 
sons and affairs of old had their existence.” | 


THe Prano.—This instrument made its first 
appearance in London at Covent Garden Theatre 
about 1730. It caused considerable sensation. 
An account appeared in some work of the time. 
Can any correspondent oblige me with a reference 
to the details ? James GILBERT. 

51, Hill Street, Peckham, S.E. 

[In England the invention of the pianoforte is claimed 
for Father Wood, an English monk at Rome, who manu- 
factured one in 1711, and sold it to Samuel Crisp, Esq., 
the author of Virginia, from whom it was purchased by 
Falke Greville, Esq. The earliest public notice of this 


Bramfield, Badwell Ash. A description of any 
except Southwold and Yaxley would be most ac- 
ceptable. I believe the screens or panels at Sapis- 
ton and Badwell Ash are very curious. 

W. Marsa. 


7, Red Lion Square. 


Beauty Sieer.—I was told the other day that 
this appellation was given to all the sleep which 
visits us before midnight. Is this its common 
designation elsewhere than in Lancashire ? 

M. D. 

Jeremy Taytor.—Are there any persons of 
the name of Taylor, at present living, who are 
lineally descended from the great divine? There 
was a family of this name at Carmarthen, sup- 
posed to be lineal descendants, some of whom 
married into the family of Money of Waltham- 
stow, who are said to be descendants of the 
Moneys, a very old family in Norfolk at Wells- 
on-the-Sea, whose name in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries was Le Money. Robert Money 
married Sarah Taylor in 1724, and she is supposed 
to be one of the Taylors of Carmarthen, lineal 
descendants of Jeremy Taylor. Is there any book 
or manuscript in which such connection could be 
traced and verified ? J. 


“Tur Seven WonpERS oF WALES” is an old 
saying in the Principality, and is one that was a 
household word long before Stephenson’s Tubular 
Bridge, or even Telford’s Suspension Bridge over 
the Menai, were thought of. These wonders all 
relate to North Wales, and are as follows:—The 
mountain of Snowdon, Overton churchyard, bells 
of Gresford church, Llangollen bridge, Wrexham 
steeple (qu. tower), Pystyl Rhaiadr waterfall, and 
St. Winifred’s well. Can any readers of “N. & Q.” 
tell when the saying originated, and why (some 
of) these places were deemed more especial won- 
ders than other Welsh attractions or novelties ? 

A. R,. 

Oswestry. ’ 

See “N. & Q.” 4 §, i. 511. | 


musical instrument was at Covent Garden Theatre on | 


May 16, 1787. Seea copy of the play-bill in “ N. & Q.” 
24'S, i, 209. ] ; . 


PRINT-DEALERS’ CATALOGUES.— Will some cour- | 


teous connoisseur kindly send me the addresses of 
& few dealers in old prints who issue catalogues ? 
J. L. Cuerry. 


Havelock Place, Hanley. 

Ll. John Stenson, 15, King’s Place, King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 2. A. Nichols, 5, Green Street, Leicester Square. 
3. John Camden Hotten, 74, 75, Piccadilly. ] 

> ~ ~ ‘ ‘ 

Roop SCREENS IN Surro.tk Cuurcues.—Can 

any of your readers add to the following list 


Replies. 


PEDIGREE OF B. R. HAYDON THE HISTORICAL 
PAINTER. 
(4 §. vii. 55.) 

The query of N. admits of an immediate reply- 
There is no satisfactory evidence in proof of the 
allegation in my father’s Autubiography that his 
father was a “lineal descendant of the Haydons of 
Cadhay.” Two statements of the alleged descent 
have indeed been made by different members of 
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Mr. Haydon's family, but they are mutually 
inconsistent, and at least one of them is opposed 
to facts which a careful investigation into the 
digree of the Haydons of Woodbury and Cad- 
ie has recently brought to my notice. ; 
The more precise of these two statements is, 
that the paternal great-grandfather of the painter 
was “in possession of the Cadhay estate.” The 
more vague, that the father of the painter was a 
descendant of a younger brother of the Cadhay 
Haydon who “ruined the family.” The former 
depends solely uron the oral testimony, often re- 
peated, of one of the sisters of my father’s pa- 
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' 
| stance about this form of the story is this: that it 

does not appear that Robert Haydon himself ever 
| testified to its truth. It is unfortunate that the 
account, if true, should depend entirely upon the 
testimony of persons belonging to the more in- 
accurate of the two sexes. This account of the 
descent of Mr. Haydon’s family has found its way 
into print more than once, the most circumstan- 
tial form of it being that in the Tilustrated London 
| News of July 4, 1846. It occurs also in the 
Exeter Flying Post of August A, 1848. 

The second version of the Cadhay story, being 
more vaguely stated than that which has been 





ternal grandfather, Robert Haydon, which was | just dealt with, is less easily brought to the test 


committed to writing about fifty years since by 
her niece: the latter, upon the oral testimony of 
my paternal grandfather, Benjamin Haydon. 

Now, it will be easy to show that Robert 
Haydon, who was born in 1714, could not have 
been a legitimate son of the last Haydon of 
Cadhay, nora son—legitimate or illegitimate—of 
any of his predecessors. 

Gideon Haydon, the last of his family who 
ossessed Cadhay, was the eldest son of Gideon 
— junior, of Cadhay, and Alice his wife. 


| of facts and dates. Who the particular Cadhay 
| Haydon was who “ruined the family,” it would 
be extremely difficult to determine. The ruin of 
a family of “great estate,” as the Haydons of 
Cadhay were, is, or used to be, a gradual process, 
needing the sustained efforts of many generations 
for its perfect accomplishment. But if any one 
Cadhay Haydon, rather than any other, is to be 
| selected as the one who brought about the sale of 

the property, it is certainly the Gideon who died 

in’ 1702-3. In 1708 a private Act of Parliament 





He was born between March 12, 1695-G—at | (7 & 8 Anne, No. 64) was obtained, under which 


which date there was no issue of the mar- 

riage of his parents—and Oct. 6, 1696, when | 
he was baptised at Ottery St. Mary. He married | 
Ann, the widow of Thomas Hanbury, merchant 
of London, one of the brothers of John Han- 
bury, Esq., of Woodford, co. Deyon ; she was one 
of the daughters of John Fawscett of Beaconsfield, 
co. Bucks, gentleman. The marriage took place 
on October 30, 1723, nine years after the birth of 
Robert Haydon. There is not only no evidence 
of an earlier marriage, but it is nearly certain that 
this Gideon Haydon left no legitimate issue at his 
death in February, 1748-9, while Robert Haydon 
survived him by more than four-and-twenty 
years, and Robert Haydon’s elder brother, John, 

y more than thirty. Neither of them then could 
have been a legitimate son of the last Haydon of | 
Cadhay ; and as it is very unlikely that a boy under 
nineteen years of age should have two children, 
it is very unlikely that Robert and John Haydon 
should have been his natural sons. 

The last Haydon but one who possessed Cad- 
hay died in March 1706-7, seven years before 
the birth of Robert Haydon. His immediate pre- 
decessors died in 1702-3 and in 1663-4. 

These facts, which rest upon the most satis- 
factory evidence, appear to me to dispose of the 
more precise of the two versions of the Cadhay 
story. I may, however, add that the fact that 
Robert Haydon most probably lost his father | 
when he was about nine or ten years of age—that 
is, in 1723 or 1724—is another argument against 
the identification of that father with any of the 
Haydons of Cadhay. One suspicious circum- | 








several of his estates were sold for the payment of 
his debts, which amounted to about 20,0002. I 
can, however, find no evidence that either of 
his younger brothers—William, who died in 
1722, and John—ever had a son or grandson 
Robert. The former was twice married, the first 
time to a lady whose Christian name was Dorothy, 
by whom he appears to have had one daughter 
Dorothy, who married Nicholas Fry at Ottery St. 
Mary on July 6,1704. She was a widow before 
April, 1714. William Haydon married his second 
wife, Frances Putt, of Ottery St. Mary, widow, in 
1695, when he was in his fifty-third year. I can- 
not find evidence of any issue by this marriage. 
His brother John Haydon, who was a woollen- 
draper, had a wife and a daughter Mary, and a son 
living in April 1714. He was very probably 
identical with the John Haydon of Woodbury 
buried there in August 1724, and with the 
“uncle” of that name, who is mentioned as 
deceased in the will of the last Gideon of Cadhay, 
and to whose son John and daughter. Mary cer- 
tain bequests are made by their “cousin.” Wil- 
liam Haydon sometimes lived at Cadhay during 
the minority of the last Gideon. John lived with 
his brother Gideon for about five years, appa- 
rently at Cadhay, after leaving London in 1679. 
There remain the younger brothers, Thomas and 
Robert, of the Gideon of Cadhay, who died 
1706-7, and the younger brother Thomas of the 
last Gideon of Cadhay. The latter is out of the 
question, for he was not born until 1703. With 
regard to the two former, Thomas was baptised 
on January 24, 1671-2, and Robert must have 
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been upwards of sixteen years of age on May 12, | 
1690, for his name appears in the book of the rate 
levied at that date in Ottery St. Mary for the 
‘reduction of Ireland.” Ihave not succeeded in 
tracing these two brothers later than March 12, 
1695-6. I should be very glad to obtain further 
information about them or their progeny. 

I may add that Robert Haydon, my great- 
grandfather, was for many years the parish clerk 
of Charles Church, Plymouth. He was also a 
bookseller and printer, and is said to have intro- 
duced the first printing press into Plymouth. His 
elder brother John was parish clerk of St. James’s 
Church, Bristol. Robert Haydon came, accord- 
ing to hig only daughter, from Ottery when he 
was nine years of age, that is, in 1723, and was 
apprenticed to a Mr. Savery—probably Waltham 
Savery, born 1692, died 1778—of Slade, near lvy 
Bridge, and afterwards acted as his steward. He 
began life, on his own account, as a sign-painter. 
The ruin of the Cadhay Haydons is supposed to 
have been the cause of his early apprenticeship, 
and of that of his brother John. Cadhay was, 
however, not sold until 1736, and the Chancery 
suit which led to the sale was not commenced 
until 1729. 

The younger brother of the last Cadhay Haydon, 
Thomas, died in 1754. He had two sons—Thomas, 
a surgeon, who died without issue, and Josiah 
(of Crewkerne), an attorney. The latter died in 
1807, leaving two sons, William and George, and 
one daughter. The elder son I believe to be 
identical with the Lieutenant William Haydon of 
Crewkerne mentioned by Lysons as being the 
representative of the Haydons of Cadhay. 

Frank Scorr Haynown. 

Merton, Surrey. 


WAR SONGS: AN IMPERIAL LETTER. 
(4" S, vi. 383, &.) 

The following song (or satire) is translated from 
the French. It appeared originally in the Con- 
fédéré of Fribourg (Switzerland), andis probably 
written by one of the refugees at present in that 
hospitable city. My version is tolerably literal, 
although it was made hastily in a café of Lau- 
sanne, and when the paper was engaged “ three 
or four deep,” to use the language of the garcon. 

James Henry Drxon. 
“ Versailles, Jan. 1, 1871. 
“This comes hoping it will find you 
Well, as I am at my lunch, 
Washing down a German sausage 
With a bowl of Rhenish punch.* 
I am in a snug apartment, 
And my fire is blazing bright. 
How I pity those poor devils 
Who are in the snow to-night! 


* “Drown'd all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead.”— 
Keats. [Query “weed” ?—Pruyrer’s Devin. } 
! 
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“ We have gain’d some noble trophies, 
We have had some rare good fun, 
surning villages by hundreds, 
Farms and homesteads—sparing none. 
Country damsels my brave soldiers 
lake for wives without the aid 
Of popish priest or Lutheran pastor— 
More to tell you I’m afraid, 





“We've bombarded many a city, 
Killing infants at their play. 
What of that ? small mouths want feeding— 
Board is cheap beneath the clay ! 
Strasburg’s fine and huge cathedral 
Now has somewhat altered looks, 
And we'd such a jolly bonfire 
With a lot of fusty books! 


“Think not that we stop at trifles ; 
In a town we found a mayor 
Who was loyal to his country, 
So his worship danc’d in air! 
In another place the prefect 
And his clerk we didn’t hang, 
As ‘ variety is charming, 
It with them was bang! bang! bang! 
“ France is now in tribulation ; 
Retribution follows wrong; 
She is blending jeremiads 
With De Lisle’s triumphant song. 
Would I were beside you hearing 
Victory’s shouts from all arise ; 
Here \'ve only widows’ curses 
Mix’d with orphan children’s cries. 
“ But I’m sleepy—midnight soundeth— 
What is that? I know the tread. 
Hush, ‘tis Bismark! and he tells me, 
‘Emperor! you must go to bed.’ 
If I'm lord, ’tis he is master ; 
So my letter | must end— 
Dear Augusta! salutation 
From your spouse and loving friend,—W.” 


A SCRIPSIT. 
(4" 8. vi. 567.) 

These sheets went@out of use (I think) in the 
first quarter of the present century. In the more 
rural districts they may have continued later. 
When I was at school, 1815-25, we used sheets 
with elaborate flourishings—birds, pens, and such 
like. 

A few years since the old stock of a stationer 
came into my hands, and amongst it were some of 
these sheets, new and clean, which I preserved, all 
coloured except one. I have the following (a few 
duplicates) : — 

Ruth and Boaz. 

Measpring the Temple. (Ezekiel.) 

Philip baptizing the Eunuch. 

The Good Samaritan. 

Joshua’s Command, 

John preaching in the Wilderness. 

The Seven Wonders of the World. 

King William ILI, 

Paul's Shipwreck. 

(All the above published by W. Belch, Bridge Street, 
Union Street, Borough.) 
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The Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments. 

Moses striking the Rock. 

Healing the Sick in the Temple. 

(Published by E. Langley, 173, High Street, Borough.) 

Cain and Abel. 

Life of Samuel. (Dated 1823.) 

Queen Elizabeth. 

The Visions of Ezekiel. (Dated 1824.) 

Rath and Boaz. 

Life of Isaac. 

Copenhagen. 

(Published by Dean & Munday, Threadneedle Street.) 
* The Coronation of George IV., July 19, 1821, 

Caractacus before Claudius. 

Balaam blessing Israel. 

Life of Pharaoh. (Not coloured.) 

Christ healing the Sick. 

(Published by T. Fairburn, 110, Minories.) 

Nativity c* Jesus Christ. 

(Published by W. Mason, 21, Clerkenwell Green.) 

With them were a few (three or four) with the 
central part filled up, serving in this state for 
decorations for the cottages of the lower classes. 
This change would indicate a falling off in the 
demand from schools. 

We always called them specimens or pieces, 
written first on loose sheets (many were spoiled 
and rejected as not good enough) and afterwards 
stitched together by the master and taken home at 
the holidays. I have seen nothing corresponding 
to either of late years. Sam, Smaw. 

Andover. 


I well remember these Christmas exhibitions 
of handwriting; but I never heard them called 
“ Seripsits,” but always “ Christmas pieces.”’ They 
were sold by stationers for the purpose, and 


usually contained a large picture of the Nativity | 


at the top, though neither the head nor tail pieces, 
nor those down the sides, were confined to sacred 
subjects. The last I had @as in 1808, and was 
adorned with coloured engravings of national 
heroes and costume. In schools, however, they 
were often superseded by half sheets of foolscap 
paper written upon lengthwise, and often orna- 
mented with flourishing of such figures as an angel, 
@ swan, an eagle, or a pen. After the French 
Revolution the eagle was the great favourite, 
and he grasped a scroll inscribed “ Liberty.” 

F. C. H. 








The folio sheets alluded to by M. D. are still | 


in use, and are known as “Christmas pieces.” 
Some years ago a comic song was very popular, 
of which the burden was 
“Would you like to look at my Christmas piece ? ” 
The late Mr. Herbert of Sadler’s Wells, so 
famed as “that rascal Jack,” used to sing it 
dressed as a London charity boy. 


In the enter- | 
tainment of “ Amateurs and Actors” the song in such cases to quarter both coats, it is almost 


was occasionally introduced by Geoffry Muffincap, 
a charity-boy, who had become factotum to the 
manager of the “ Theatre Rural Finchley.” 

“Please sir,” said Geoffry, “when I shows that to 
gentlemen, they always gives me sixpence.” 

“Very well,” said the manager, “I'll follow the cus- 
tom ; but what's that, Geoffry?” (pointing to a huge 
blot). 

“ Please, sir, J didn’t do that—it was Bob Burroughs. 
And now, sir, as you're a gentleman, you shal! look at 
~ * pena piece as often as you like fur nothing at 
au, 

“Scripsit ”’ was at the bottom of the folio ona 
line where room was left for the pupil's name, 
but I never heard a Christmas piece called a 
scripsit. James Henry Drxor, 


HERALDIC. 
(4™ 8S. vii. 12.) 

1, A man marrying a widow not an heiress, 
the daughter of one entitled to bear arms, would 
impale her paternal arms only, although, in con- 
tracting a second marriage, he might, if so dis- 
posed (but in very questionable taste), impale the 
arms of both wives. In that event he would 
dispose his own coat on the right of the line of 
impalement, and those of his two wives, parted 
per fesse, on the left—the upper portion of this 
subdivision being given to the paternal coat of 
his former wife. In practice the arms of the 
first (or, if more than two, preceding wives) aré 
usually omitted. 

2. The issue of a gentleman not possessed of a 
coat of arms—and of such there are recorded 
examples, even in times when heraldry was sup- 
posed to possess a significance—whose father had 
married an heiress, would, I think, in the absence 
of a paternal coat, be entitled to use the plain 
coat of his maternal, grandfather, whose line had 
merged in his own person. No such case could, 
however, happen in actual practice; because & 
gentleman marrying an heiress, being without @ 
coat of his own, would, if of the requisite social 
status, obtain a grant of arms from the Heralds’ 
College on payment of the customary fees, and on 
these he would place the paternal arms of his 
wife in an “escutcheon of pretence,” ¢%. e. con- 
tained on a minute shield occupying the exact 
centre of his own. This is the usual way, though 
I believe it is patent to the husband in his option 
to adopt either this or the ordinary form of im- 
palement. Failing such grant, I presume it would 
be competent to the issue of such marriage to 
apply to the College of Arms for a coat with 
which to quarter his maternal insignia. In any 
case, as I believe, his right to the armorial bear- 
ing of his mother’s family would not be affected 
by the circumstance that his father did not pos- 
sess a coat of his own; and although it is usual 
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superfluous to add, that a coat cannot be quar- 
tered with that which does not exist. Until 
within a comparatively recent period, the husband 

nerally impaled the arms of his wife, whether an 
eteens or not. Occasionally a husband quartered 
the arms of his wife, being an heiress, in which 


case we are told “he generally placed her arms | 


before his own.” J. CRUIKSHANK Roger. 


1. In reply to the first query of W. M. H. C., 
as to the supposition of a widow not an heiress 
marrying again, what arms should her second 
husband impale, her father’s or her former hus- 
band’s? I would say that a femme not an heiress 
would, on becoming a widow, retain the impaled 
arms of her deceased husband and herself upon a 
lozenge; but in the event of her marrying a 
second time, she would cease to bear her first 
husband’s arms. But there is an exception to 
this general rule, in the case of the femme being 
the widow of a peer. For if she were to marry a 
commoner, she would still continue to bear the 
arms of her former husband on a separate lozenge; 
and on another shield, her second husband would 
impale her paternal arms—the two forming a 
group, the lozenge yielding precedence. If, how- 
ever, she were to marry a second peer, she would 
not retain the arms of her former husband, unless 
his rank had been higher than that of her second. 
(See Boutell’s Heraldry, Historical and Popular, 
ed. 1864, chapter on “‘ Marshalling,” &c.) 

2. In regard to the second query, as to an 
“ignobilis” marrying an heiress, could the issue 
bear the mother’s arms in any way? I will quote 


from Mr. J. E. Cussan’s Handbook of Heraldry 


(ed. 1869, p. 156) : — 

“Tf an ignobilis, that is one without armorial bearings, 
were to marry an heiress, he could make no use what- 
ever of her arms: for, having no escutcheon of his own, 
it is evident he could not charge her shield of pretence ; 
neither would their issue, being unable to quarter, be 
permitted to bear their maternal coat.” 


But is there not an exception to this, in the 
case of the baron marrying an heiress, and having 
issue by her only one daughter, and subsequently 
marrying again, having a son? The latter would 
be heir to the father, and the daughter to the 
mother. 
bear her mother’s arms, and also her father’s by 
incorporation; but in the case W. M. H. C. puts 
(the father having no arms to be incorporated), 
still, would not the daughter be entitled to “bring 
in” her mother's arms alone to the coat of any 
husband she might marry: in such a case cer- 
tainly gaining an advantage over her non-armi- 
gerous half-brother ? J. 8. Upat. 

Junior Atheneum Club, 


BOOK ORNAMENTATION. 
(4* 8. vi. 567 ; vii. 111.) 
The “bookbinder near Leeds or Skipton,” re- 


| ferred to by P. P., was doubtless Edwards of 


Halifax. GroreE M, GREEN. 
27, King William Street, Strand. 





I have a small Bible, purchased some twelve 
years ago in Chippenham, and then apparently 
new, on the edges of which are the names of the 
books in their proper order. The edges are gilt, 
and the names are visible only when the leaves 
are slanted. Hic ET UBIQUE. 

9, Lancaster Gate, W. 





A manuscript folio volume in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, containing the poem 
of “Generides” and Lydgate’s “Siege of Thebes 
and Troy,” has its three edges ornamented with 
armorial bearings, which are the same as those 
on the margins and in the initial letters, and ap- 
parently belonged to some former possessors. The 
date of the MS. is about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that of the armorial bearings 
somewhat later—perhaps the reign of Hen. VII. 
My own impression is that the MS. was decorated 
in this way for a wedding present, and that the 
arms belonged to members of the families so 
united by marriage. There was a marriage in the 
reign of Hen. VII. between two families whose 
arms I have been able to identify in the book. 

Witiiam Apis Wricut. 





I have always seen and heard Edwards of Hali- 
fax accredited with the production of those books 
bound at the beginning of this century which 
have landscape and other paintings on their edges. 
That he did produce some I think there is as 
little doubt as that the nuns of Little Gidding 


| embroidered covers for Bibles and Prayers in the 


The daughter would here be entitled to | 





first edition, 12mo, bound in blue morocco, gilt, with a 
‘ 


seventeenth century; but I do not believe, indus- 
trious as these nuns were, that they were the 
artificers of all or even nearly all the bindings of 
that character, and just so Edwards of Halifax 
has been over-credited with work of the kind now 
in question. I have had in my hands many of 
these books, and I think two of every three have 
borne the following inscription :—‘ Bound and 
sold by Taylor and Hessey.” I have one so in- 
scribed, and have seen many others. I have 
occasionally seen Edwards's name affixed, and 
others have no name. 
Bast Montacu PIcKkERING. 


The following extract from a bookseller’s cata- 
logue may interest F, M. S.:— 

“514, Roger’s Poems, printed by Bensley, with Wood- 
euts from Drawings by Stothard, titles on India paper, 
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charming coloured Drawing of Old Derby Bridge on the 
gilt edge, by Edwards of Halifax, 12s. 1812.” 

This tempting little volume was offered for 
sale by Messrs. C, & G. Noble, 312, Strand, in 
Catalogue XXIII. 1868. W. G. Stone. 





Eteven Sarre Preces or Cuances I. (4" 
8. vii. 55.)—There never was an English coin 
current of exactly the worth of eleven shillings. 
Early in the reign of Charles I. there were angels 
or ten-shilling pieces struck, the estimated value 
of which was a little above eleven shillings and 


fourpence. (Folkes’s Table of English Gold Coins, | 


p- 8.) Possibly, though not very probably, these 
are the coins alluded to. Would E. P. give the 
words of the will to which he refers ? 311. 


Denartvus or Drvusvs, Santor (4 S. vii. 95.) 
There is no such coin as the one described by 
J. H. M. to be found in either Rasche, Eckhel, 
or Cohen. There is none even on which he bears 
the title of “ Princeps Juventutis.” 311. 


Tae Swan Sone or Parson Avery (4" S. vi. 


493; vii. 20.) — The Newbury mentioned in this | 


poem is a coast town in Massachusetts, about thirty- 
five miles north of Boston. The voyage undertaken 
by Parson Avery could have been performed under 
favourable circumstances in five or six hours, but 
it was necessary to double Cape Ann, a headland 


projecting into the Atlantic about ten miles be- | 


yond the general line of the coast. The scene of 
the shipwreck was a mile or two east of this head- 
land, when the voyage was about half accom- 
plished. Marblehead is a seaport town, about 
fifteen miles north of Boston, and is so named 
from its rocky site, though its rocks are not marble 
but sienite. Newbury in Massachusetts was named 
after Newbury in Berkshire, in compliment to the 
Rev. Thomas Parker, its first pastor, who had 
been a preacher at the latter place. Newbern, in 
North Carolina, is said to have been named by its 
Swiss settlers after the capital of their own 
country, and is still frequently written New Bern, 
the final e being generally omitted. 

E. W. will find in the New England Genealogical 
Dictionary by James Savage, vol. i., art. ““ Avery,” 
some account of Parson Avery and his family, and 
in Joshua Coffin’s History of Newbury the narra- 
tive that suggested the “ Swan Song.” These 
works can be consulted at the British Museum. 

J. M. B. 


The incident upon which this poem is founded | 


A full | 


occurred. in 1635 off Cape Ann, Mass. 
account of it may be found under the title of 
“Antony Thacher’s Shipwreck” in Alexander 
Young's Chronicles of the Planters of Massachu- 
setts, p. 433. 

Mr. Avery, shortly after his arrival in this 


country, was invited to become the pastor at | 


Marblehead, a place between Cape Ann and 
Boston. He sailed from Ipswich, the town ad- 


| joining Newbury, in a pinnace, which had been 


sent for him from Marblehead. On August 15 the 
vessel was lost, and out of the twenty-three per- 
sons on board only two were saved—Mr. Thacher 
and his wife. They landed upon a barren island, 
which has since been known as ‘Thacher’s Island; 
and the Rock of Avery’s Fall, mentioned in the 
poem, is called “ Avery’s Rock.” 

Mr. Avery was-cousin to Mr. Thacher. Goy. 
Winthrop, in his journal, speaks of Mr. Avery as 
“q minister in Wiltshire [Eng.] a godly man.” 
His baptismal name has been given incorrectly as 
John. The early records in Massachusetts give 
Joseph. G. W. ke 

New York. 

“Tne Hravine or tHe Leap” (4" S. vii. 55.) 
This famous old song is attributed to Pearce, in 
the collection called the Musical Cyclopedia, by 
James Wilson, published in 1834; but [ have no 
doubt that it was written by Charles Dibdin, to 
whom I find it assigned in the Book of English 
Songs, published in 1851. It bears the character 
of the many sea-songs of Dibdin. He died in 
1814, and certainly I knew the song several 
years before that date. Ido not know the date 
of Mr. Richard Scrafton Sharpe’s death; but be- 
sides the songs of his mentioned by Dr. Drxox— 
“ Poor Rose of Lucerne,” published as the “Swiss 
Toy Girl,” and the two others—he was, I believe, 
the author of “The Minute Gun at Sea,” which 
was once a great favourite, and which I have 
heard Braham sing with great spirit and effect. 
The music was composed by M. P. King. 

F. C. H. 

The music of this old sea-song is by Shield; 
may he not have written the words also? I may, 
however, safely affirm that neither this song nor 


| the pastoral “Shepherds I have lost my love,” 


was written by my father (the late Richard Scraf- 
ton Sharpe): they are both of too old a date. I 
beg to thank Dr. Drxon for his very gratifying 
notice of my father’s works. The pastoral to 
which he alludes (he will excuse my correction) 
is entitled “ The Wreath,” the first line being— 

“Shepherds, tell me, have you seen my Flora pass this 

way?” 

A song on the same model, “ The Captive to his 
3ird,” was also set to music about the same time 
by Mazzinghi, but seems to be quite forgotten, 
while “The Wreath” has a world-wide fame, 
perhaps owing to the perfect agreement of the 
words and music. F.S 


Krr«santon (4% S. vi. 387.) —In my query 
this place was incorrectly stated to be in Furness. 
It is in Cumberland, between the rivers Irt and 
Mite, about three and a half miles from the sea. 


¢ 
sk. De 
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Gun (4S, vi. 417,551; vii. 57.)—The gun at 
Marlborough Mill, temp. Edw. I., was probably a 
“ gonne, a large barrel” (see Chambaud), and the 
hooped ordnance might easily take the name at a 
later date. Walsingham distinctly says that can- 
non was a French term. Gyn is not “a snare,” 
but an engine of war; it is still in use with ar- 
tillerymen and engineers for a sort of shears for 
hoisting guns, Xe. 

Mackenzie E, C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Tur Drnactic Porrry or Irary (4" §S. vi. 
414, 537.)\—There are few better authorities on 
Italian literature than Mr. GREEN, by whom my 
inquiry as to the earliest didactic poem in Italian 
was answered in the last volume of “N. & Q.” 
p. 537. He assumes that the Acerba of Cecco 


d’Ascoli, a contemporary of Dante, and the Sfera | 


of Gregorio Dati, who died in 1436, may claim 
priority over the Regola da piantare Melaranci of 
Collenuccio. But this must depend upon the 





as the nobles left the Duchess of Parma, they 
made in token of reverence alternate bows to the 
right and to the left, walking backwards till they 
reached the door. F. C. H. 


“Tr’s a FAR Cry To Loco Awr” (4 S. vi. 
505; vii. 42.)—Let me refer your correspondents 
who have written on this subject to the Legend 
of Montrose. The expression is used by one of 
the Campbells, when Captain Dugald Dalgetty is 
in the presence of the Marquis of Argyll, and is 
beginning to be afraid at the danger to which the 
sacred person of an ambassador was likely to be 
exposed. The phrase there is given as “ It’s a far 
cry to Lochow.” The passage will be found in the 
twelfth chapter. Joun PickrorD, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


InpEexes: “Rvusnwortn’s Hisrortcat Cor- 


| LEcTIons” (4S, vii.42.)—I am very doubtful 


spondent would receive adequate support. 


character of the works referred to. Strictly speak- | 


ing, anything which teaches in verse is a didactic 
poem; but the term is usually confined to a poem 
which teaches and illustrates a specific subject. 
In English verse we may take as an example 
Armstrong’s Art of preserving Health, one amongst 
many. Is the Acerba, then, of this description ? 
Tiraboschi mentions it (vol. y. lib. 11. cap. 2, xviii.) 
as treating of many matters (pit argomenti) in 
physics, moral philosophy, and religion, which 
would assign it to a different category; and the 
Sfera, perhaps, may be classed as descriptive 
more than didactic. I have not at present an 


whether the enterprise suggested by your corre- 
Some 
years ago I projected a series of indexes, and actu- 
ally completed (among others) the greater portion 
of Rushworth, but, though without desire for pe- 
cuniary gain, I was unsuccessful in the endea- 
vour to find a publisher. “No one,” it was said, 
“would waste print or paper over them!” Pub- 
lication by subscription, however, might possibly 
answer. I should be happy to complete my 


| work, which, I may venture to say, is that of an 


. . *-* . | 
opportunity of examining either of these works. | 
Some of your readers, who live nearer than a | 


hundred miles to the British Museum, may be 
more fortunate, and I shall be glad to hear the 


result. Unless the poems in question are shown to | 


be strictly didactic, Collenuccio will still be entitled 
to the distinction of having written the first didac- 
tic poem in Italian, We Ee Be 


RUS HOC VOCARI DEBET,” Etc. (4 S. vii. 96.) 
Vide Martial’s Epigrams, book 111. No. 58, line 51, 
ed. Schneidwin. W. A. B.C. 


La Caracorg (4 §S, vii. 34.)—In the last 
edition of the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 
Caracol is described as a mollusc of the size of a 
nut in an orbicular shell, open-mouthed, and in 
the form of a half-moon. 

“CoTGRAvE. Faire la caracol, souldiers to cast them- 
selves into a round or ring.” 

Does it not mean retiring backwards from the 
presence of royalty, the body being bent in the 
W. C, 


“ 


form of a half-moon f 
Clapham Park, 8.W. 
This is a term of horsemanship: “the half- 


experienced and expert hand, and divide the cost 
of printing among as many subscribers as were 
forthcoming, provided they were numerous enough 
to keep the price of copies within reasonable 
limits. Tuo. SATCHELL, 

H. M. Customs, Charing Cross, W.C. 

Key to “Le Granp Crrus” (4S. vi. 387, 
516; vii. 44.)—S. W. T. will find a key to Le 
Grand Cyrus in the first volume of M. Victor 
Cousin’s work La Société frangaise au xvite Siecle, 
vol. i. p. 364. The first and second volumes of the 
ponderous romance were published, not in 1650, 
cae in 1649. “ Achevés d’imprimer,” says the 


| royal privilege, “le 7 janvier 1649.” 





Gustave Masson. 
Harrow on the Hill. 
Weaver’s Art (4% §, vii. 57.)—Gray I can 
hardly assume unknown to R. P. Q.— 
“ Weave the warp and weave the woof. 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race.” 
Vivien, in Tennyson’s Idylls— 
* put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands,” 
and Scott tells us— 
“Oh! what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive ” ; 
but Shakspeare supplies many allusions to the 
weaver's art, such as in All's Weil that Ends Well, 


turn which a horseman makes either to the right | Act IV. Sc. 3, where one of the French lords says, 


or left.” (Bailey.) We may therefore infer that |“ The web of our life is of a mingled yarn a 
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Leontes refers to it ( Winter’s Tale, Act'I. Se. 2); 
and numerous instances might crowd your space, 
especially if the spider were enlisted in the ser- 
vice. (See Merchant of Venice, Act III. Se. 2; 
Troilus and Cressida, Act V. Se. 2, &e.) 
W. T. M. 
Femare Saryt (4 §S. vii. 56.)—This saint is 
St. Jane or Joanna of Valois, who died in 1505, 
She was so represented, holding up a crown in 
her left hand, in a mural painting in Eaton Church, 
near Norwich. She was queen of Louis XII. 
of France. She founded a religious order of the 
Annunciation of the B. V. Mary, and took the 
habit of it herself, but died the year following. 
F. C. H. 
“Tur Propieat Son” (4 S. vii. 56.)—I1 
have a set of woodcuts illustrating the parable ; 
they are black upon white, published by M. Den- 
ton, Hospital Gate, West Smithfield, London, Jan. 
10, 1795 (1 think that described by J. T. F.a 
copy of the same work coloured), J.T. F. may 
have a sight of it. T.S. A. 
Cannon (4" 8. vii. 58.)—If the Italian word 
canone or cannone ever meant “a big dog,” it 
appears to have lost that meaning by the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century; for in Florio’s 
New World of Words (Lond. 1611) it is not so 
explained, though other renderings are given 
besides “any cannon,” which is the first. One 
rendering of canna is “the bore or concavitie of a 
piece.” In Minsheu’s Spanish and English Dic- 
tionary (Lond. 1599) there is no allusion ‘to the 
word can meaning “ an ancient piece of ordnance.” 
ANON. 
Bens. Carrier (4 8. vii. 97, 130.)—Allow 
me to answer one of my own questions. Benjamin 
Carier was the son of Anthony Carier, a learned 
and devout preacher. Benjamin became Fellow 
of C. C. C. Cambridge, chaplain to James [., and 
Fellow of Chelsea College. He joined the Church 
of Rome, and went to Liége in Germany. He 
died before midsummer, 1614. (See Wood's Fasti 
Oxon. and Bohn's Lowndes.) J. M. Cowper. 


May not “R. C., Gent.” be Richard Carew, 

who translated Huarte and part of Tasso ? 
GrorGE M. GREEN. 

27, King William Street, Strand. 

“Tue ADORATION OF THE LAmp,” Etc. (4% S. 
vi. 385, 550.) —The following inscription, painted 
on the frame of this important work, is taken 
from Mr. Maynard’s book Twenty Years of the 
Arundel Society :— 

PiCTOR HUBERTYVS E KYCK, MAJOR (VO NEMO REpertvs 
IncePiT ; PONDVSqvE Johannes ARTE SECUNDVS 
FRATER PERFECiT, JVDOCI VyD PRECE FRETVS. 
VersV swXra Mal Vos CoLLoCat aCra TVerI + 

(The painter Hubert Van Eyck, a greater was 
never found, began, and his second brother (John) 
eompleted the work, at the instance of Judocus 














Vytts. On the 6th of May, in the year 1432, 
these pictures were completed). We still require 
the inscriptions. on the panels representing “The 
Annunciation,” and the legends on the figures of 
the prophets and sibyls. 

I am very grateful to F. C. H. for his valuable 
translation. W. Marsa, 

Crarence (4" 8S. vi..500.)—I cannot give 
L. B. C. any information about William Clarence, 
nor do I know if John, Bastard of Clarence, mar- 
ried or left issue. HERMENTRUDE, 

De Bonun (4 S. vi. 501; vii. 24.)\—1. On a 
cap of maintenance, a lion crowned (Boutell’s 
Heraldry, plate xvi.) 

2. I cannot ascertain. 

3. I can offer A. F. H. a pedigree of the family 
with full chronological details, if he would like to 
have it. In two or three generations the gene- 
alogy is almost inextricably confused, and what 
notices can be found on the rolls simply make 
matters worse. Does A. F. H. desire more de- 
tailed “‘ particulars ” than are given in such works 
as Dugdale’s Baronage? If he wishes for the 
pedigree, will he please to let me know ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

MS. Avroprocrapny oF THE Naturat Sor 
oF Krxe Ricwarp III. (4" 8S. vi. 567.)—Sir 
Edward Dering was right. Mr. Tew will find 
what he inquires about set forth in The Last of 
the Plantagenets, an interesting historical narra- 
tive published by Smith & Elder in 1839. It was 
by the ancestor of the present Earl of Winchilsea 
that the “ person” therein named was employed 
to superintend the works at Eastwell. Mr. Tew 
will find some notes of mine referring to Lord 
Lovel and to this mysterious son of Richard IIL 
in “ N. & Q.” for November 13, 1858, and also 
for January 1, 1859. I shall have much pleasure 
in lending Mr. Tew the book in question by his 
addressing a line to me. S. Warp. 

Halstock, Yeovil, Somerset. 

In Evans's Old Ballads, vol. iv. p. 21, ed. 1784, 
Mr. Tew will find appended to a ballad called 
“Richard Plantagenet,” by Mr. Hull, almost all 
the authentic information extant as to the object 
of his query. Eastwell Park was then—that is, 
in the reign of Henry VII.—the property 
residence of Sir Edward Moyle, not Dering, and 
from him descended by an heiress to the Finches, 
in whom it is still vested. The Duke of Aber- 
corn has of late years rented it from the trustees 
of the present Earl of Winchilsea. A reference 
to the story occurs in a MS. pedigree of the 
Lofties, who were seated at Westwell, the ad- 
joining parish, in the same reign: one of them 
is said to have come from Yorkshire in charge of 
Richard Plantagenet. A Richard Loftyes 1s 


named in the registers as having been buried 
there in 1559. 


He was born in 148%, and, ac- 
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anita to the MS., was called after the king. 
The name “Richard” does not again occur in 
the family, which was afterwards seated in Smeeth 
arish, in the church of which are many of thei > 
monuments. See Hasted’s Kent, folio, 179 
vol. iii. p. 295 Fitz Bow 
In the year 17 74 was published a 4to pamphlet 
of iv. and 30 pages, = the followimg title, 
“ Richard Plantagenet ; 1 Legendary Tale. New 
first published by Mr. Hull.” It is a poem, with 
a dedication to David Garrick, and some account 
of the hero, who is represented to have been a 
natural son of Richard III. Jonn WILSON, 
Sueerworrt (4 S. vi. 502; vii. 25.)— 
“Share-wort. Aster seu Inguinalis, sic dicta, quia 
Bubones extus admota potenter suppurat.” — Skinner 
(Step.), Etymologicén Lingue Anglicane, 1671, sub voe. 
EpwARD PEACOCK. 
Tue Brock Books (4 8. ii. passim; vii. 13.) 
I do not propose discussing the matter of the 
block-books, because I hold that it rather rests 
with Mr. Hotrto show, if he can, that the re- 
ceived opinion is false. At present he has not 
done so, as far as I know. But I would caution 
your readers that his first assertion with respect to 
St. Christopher was that the date had been tam- 
pered with. From the directness of the assertion, 
no one would have dreamt that it was made with- 
out his ever having seen the print. Now he has 


seen the print and finds that such a position is | 


absurd, he has started the theory of the print 
being later than the printing, or perhaps I should 
say, later than the matter printed, which is, in 
my opinion, quite as eatenalite as his former as- 
sertion. J.C. J 


ADAM DE ORLETON (4" §, vii. 53.) —Mr. Henry 
F. Hott's very positive denial of Adam de Orle- 
ton’s misdemeanours must be founded upon sources 
of information not commonly known to the 
re vaders of history; and therefore, as one altogether 

“interested in the subject,” he will, I am sure, 
so far oblige me as to direct me to them. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

“HTeERvsALRM! MY HAPPIE Home” (4** §S, vi. 
372, 485 ; vii. 41.) —The execution of John Thewlis 

at Manchester has been inc identally named in con- 
nection with this subject. Dr. Neale is, I believe, 
in error as to the place where this martyr died. 
Challoner gives an account of his death on the 
day named, but at Lancaster; and I understand 
from Mr. Bone, who has a MS. copy of the ballad 
to which Dr. Neale refers, that it agrees with 
Challoner’s account in this respect. Thewlis is 
not the only one executed at Lancaster whose 
murder has been attributed to Manchester, as may 
be seen by reference to a paper contributed to the 
Reliquary (vol. x. ) by the present writer. 

In 1865 appeared — 
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“© Mother, Dear Jerusalem! The Old Hymn, its 
Origin and Genealogy. Edited by William C. Prime.” 
New York. 8vo, pp. 92,— 
which is thus noticed in Triibner’s Literary Record 
(i. 832): — 

“To the lovers of hymnology this will be an accept- 
| able volume: it contains old David Dickson’s version of 
| the well-known hymn, with various more modern and cur- 
| rent versions; and in the Appendix the hymn of [ilde- 

bert, and an extract from the hymn of Bernard de 

Clugny.” 
Wirrram E. A. Axon. 
| Joynson Street, Strangeways. ° 

Dr. Jounson’s Watcu (4* S. vi. , 465; vii. 

| 55.)—In answer to your pec on the 

above subject, in Boswell’ 8s Life of Johnson, vol. ii. 

p. 35, I find the following :— 

“At this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his 
watch * a short Greek inscription, taken from the New 
Testament. Nvé yap Epxera, being the first words of our 
Saviour’s solemn admonition to the improvement of that 
time which is allowed us to prepare for eternity : ‘The 
night cometh when no man can work.’ He some time 
afterwards laid aside this dial-plate; and when I asked 
him the reason, he said, ‘It might do very well upon a 
clock which a man keeps in his closet; but to have it 
upon his watch which he carries about with him, and 
which is often looked at by others, might be censured as 
ostentatious,’ ” 

Mr. Steevens is now possessed of the dial-plate 
inscribed as above. Cuar_es Hixton, 

Nottingham. 

Convrv1aL Sones (4 8. vi. passim; vii. 58.) 
One of the best I ever heard was produced at the 

Adelphi Theatre about forty years ago. The 
music was compose »d by Marschner the "German ; ; 
the words I forget, but the idea was drinking to 
the four seasons. Can Mr. Drxon help me to the 
words ? JAMES GILBERT. 

1, Hill Street, Peckham, S.E. 

Post Propnectes (4 §. vi. 370, 396, 488; vii. 
42.)—The lines, or string of prophecies alluded to 
by L. C. R., were in French, in which language I 
first saw them, I believe, in 1848. They ran 
thus :— 

“ Je ne voudrais pas étre roi en 1848, 

Je ne voudrais pas étre prétre en 1849. 

Je ne voudrais pas étre soldat en 1850. 

Je voudrais étre tout ce que vous voudrez en (J be- 

lieve) 1851. 

Of the last date, I am not sure: but the whole 

| thing was conspicuously worthless as a prophecy» 


| and clumsy as a fabrication. 


—— — 


I copied ‘from a newspaper (I think in 1848, 
from a local one in Taunton, where I then resided) 
the following :— 

* Sir John Hawkins says, that this watch was the 
first Johnson ever possessed. It was made for him by 
Mudge and Dutton in 1768. They were celebrated 
watchmakers of the last century, and their shop, situated 
at the left corner of Hind Court, was the last in Fleet 


| Street to undergo the sweeping ordeal of modernisation, 
| which it escaped up to the year 1850,—Ep. 
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“The following prophecy has long been current in Ger- 
many :— 
“T would not be a king in 1848. 
I would not be a soldier in 1849. 
I would not be a grave-digger in 1850. 
But I would be whatever you please in 1851.” 


Did any of your readers ever meet with the 
following? I copy it from the Oswestry Herald of 
1821 :— 


“ France respected, 
Spain infected, 
Sweden neglected, 
Prussia dejected, 
Mischief projected, 
Turkey detected, 
Greece unprotected, 
Russia suspected, 
Mediation rejected, 
Austria connected, 
Italy disaffected, 
England expected 
To see all corrected.” 
A. R. 
Dovr or Dur (4" S8, vi. 500; vii. 22.)—All 
the stages or post towns from Dartford to Dover 


during the Roman domination had Dur as a pre- | 


fix, thus:—Durobrevis (Rochester*), Durolenum 

(Milton next Sittingbourne), Durovernum t (Can- 

terbury ¢). The prefix being the Celtic word for 

water. A. J. Dunxry. 
44, Bessborough Gardens, S. Belgravia. 


Famity or Jennovur (4 S. vii. 55.)—Mr. 
Cuurcn is doubtless aware that the pedigree of 
Jennour of Essex is given in the Harleian MS. 
No. 1137 (in the British Museum), which con- 
tains the Visitation of Essex in 1558. 

H. Jenner-F vst, June. 

“Gop MADE Man,” Ere. (4% S. vi. 345, 426 
487 ; vii. 41.)—In reply to your correspondent 
F.8., I would refer him to The Lonsdale Maga- 


sine, vol. i. p. 512. (A. Foster, Kirkby Lonsdale, | 


1820), for a few remarks on the lines in question. 
As this magazine is now very scarce, perhaps you 
will kindly allow space for a short quotation from 
an article on “ Rustic Poets.” 

“ John Oldland was an inhabitant of Crosthwaite, and 
a member of the Society of Friends. He existed about 
the beginning of the last century. His propensity to 
rhyming was such, that many of his rhymes, as they are 
re called, are still repeated by the older inha- 

itants of the neighbourhood. The smartest of John’s 
rhymes was made on the occasion of his being put to 
trouble (as it is properly termed in the provincial dialect) 


by a lawyer for some debt which he had incurred at 


*In the Saxon period Durobrevis was changed to | 


Re (river) Ceaster (castle), the Castle by the River. 

+ The change from Durovernum was to its pre-Roman 
name, the City of the Cantii, even as Paris returned from 
its Roman appellation of Lutetia to the City of the Parisii. 

~ When twas a schoolboy the translation of this name 
was, in the Eton Latin Grammar, given as “ Dover.” 


do not know whether this curious error is still per- | 


petuated. 





| Ulverston—a proof that not only poets, but all who 
meddle with rhyme, are poor. John repeated with 
emphasis— 
“God mead men, 
And men mead money ; 
God mead bees, 
An’ bees mead honey ; 
But the D—1 mead lawyers an’ tornies, 
And pleac’d ’em at U'ston and Dotan i’ Forness,” * 
J. P. Morris, 


| 17 Sutton Street, Liverpool. 


Marine Ross (4" S. vi. 436, 484; vii. 45.)— 
In.default of a very minute investigation of the 
Fleetwood rose, I possibly may have ascribed to 
it a wrong specific name in that of spinosissima, 
Yet, with all deference to A Murirui1An, I think 
I have not done so; which opinion, I venture to 
imagine, is strengthened by certain evidence I here 

| beg permission to adduce. 
| H.C. Watson, in The New Botanists’ Guide, p. 
| 255, says from his own personal knowledge “ that 
Rosa spinosissima grows plentifully on the sand- 
hills on the Cheshire coast.” And T. B, Hall, in 
| the Flora of Liverpvol, states “that the Rosa 
spinosissima grows abundantly on the sand-hills 
both on the Lancashire and Cheshire shores of the 
Mersey.” Ihave seen the plant growing in the 
situations named above, and always considered it 
to be identical with the one that grows in such 
profusion in the neighbourhood of Fleetwood. Sir 
J. E. Smith, in his description of Resa rubella, in 
Sowerby’s English Botany, says “that it is well 
distinguished from R. spinosissima by its equal 
| prickles and oblong (not round) crimson pendulous 
fruit.” The same author's description of the R, 
| spinosissima is, “ that its fruit is erect, globular, 
quite smooth, of a dark-red purple colour, chang- 
ing when ripe to black.” 

In reply to a query of mine on the subject, I 
have a letter before me from a lady who once 
resided at Fleetwood (and who knew well the 
| beautiful little rose in question), in which she 

says “that the rose had creamy white petals, and 

that its Aip, or fruit, when ripe is quite black and 
| round, scarcely distinguishable from a large black 
| currant.” I shall have pleasure in forwarding 

Mr. Epwry Lees a specimen of the plant when it 
| is in flower. James PEARSON. 
| Milnrow, near Rochdale. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Suspiria de Profundis ; being the Sequel to the Confessions 
of an English Opium Euxter, and other Miscellaneons 
Writings. By Thomas de Quincey. (A. & C, Black.) 
The admirers of that profound and original thinker, 

| Thomas de Quincey, ought to be very grateful to Messrs. 


* Ulverston and Dalton in Furness. 
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A. & C. Black for this supplemental volume of his writ- | books on history, or politics, &c.); and lastly, a biblio- 


ings, which forms the seventeenth of their collected edi- 
tion. It contains, as far as the publishers are aware, the 
remainder of his scattered writings—a large portion being 
acquired from the original publishers, Messrs. Hogg «& 
Son, and which had the benefit of the author’s revision. 
The remainder, including the “ Notes from the Pocket- 
book of an English Opium Eater,” and the “ Historico- 
Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Rosicrucians and 
Freemasons,” have been reprinted from the old London 
Magazine, where they originally appeared side by side 
with the delightful Essays by Elia, In reprinting this 
latter paper, Messrs. Black have done good service to 
historical truth, and we recommend its careful perusal to 
all who desire to know what grounds there are for believ- 
ing the remote antiquity claimed by Freemasons for that 
mysterious organisation. 


The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Cen- 
tenary Edition. Vol. XIV. (A. & C. Black.) 

We have here, in The Fortunes of Nigel, Sir Walter's 
masterly portrait of the British Solomon, and his graphic 
sketches of Alsatian life in Whitefriars ; and the volume, 
jike its predecessors, is made more useful by Glossary and 
Index. 


graphy, comprising—reviews of recent publications of 
historical or political interest; a list of all new books 
published in the world, arranged alphabetically; a sum- 
mary of the contents of various periodicals, which are 
either entirely devoted to history and politics, or which 
contain articles of historical or political interest. 


Avucustus ApPpLEGATH.—The death at Dartford, at 
the age of eighty-four, of Mr. Applegath is announced. 
He was the originator of some important improvements 
in the art of printing, “the inventor,” says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, “ of the composition-ball and composition-roller, 
and afterwards of the steam printing-press. For his 
invention of bank-notes that could not be forged he re- 
ceived from the bank authorities 18,0001. He also in- 


| vented a machine for printing six colours at once. The 


patent for the steam-press was in the joint names of 
Cowper and Applegath, The first book printed by steam 
was Waterton’s Wanderings. Mr. Applegath subsequently 
established great silk and print works at Crayford and 
Dartford,” 


Tae Drrecrorsnir or THe NATIONAL GALLERY.— 
It is reported that Mr. Boxall, R.A., whose term of office 


| expires shortly, will not be likely to yield to the wishes 


Debrett’s Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial | 


Bench, 1871. Compiled and edited by Robert Henry 
Mair. Personally revised by the Members of Parlia- 
ment and the Judges. (Dean & Son.) 


Of this well-timed volume (which is marked by a | 


peculiarity which deserves notice, namely, engravings of 
the arms borne by the counties, cities, and boroughs re- 
turning Members to Parliament), it may suffice to say 
that it is in every respect a fitting as it is almost an 
indispensable companion to Debrett's Peerage and De- 
brett’s Baronetage and Knightage, lately noticed by us 
with deserved commendation. 


The History of the Parochial Chapelry of Goosnargh, in 
the County of Lancaster. By Henry Fishwick, F.H.S. 
(Simms, Manchester.) 

The Chapelry of Goosnargh, which was formerly part 
of the parish of Kirkham, in Amounderness, and included 
the townships of Goosnargh, Whittingham, and News- 
ham, has been so fortunate as to find two gentlemen who 
have taken such interest in its history and the history of 
the families connected with it, as to devote considerable 
time and labour to the collection of materials for a work 
upon the subject. The first of these is Mr. Richard Cook- 
son, a resident there, who having been prevented from 
carrying into effect his intention to publish the result of 
his labours, very liberally communicated ‘them to Major 
Fishwick, who first visited Goosnargh in search of gene- 
alogical information some years since. The result is a 


of the Trustees that he should resume the post he has 
held so much to the public advantage. 


Oxrorp.—The valuable theological and general library 
belonging to the late Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Master of Uni- 
versity College, is announced for sale at the Clarendon 
Hotel, on Thursday and Friday next week, 


CAmBripGE.—The Library Syndicate have issued a 
lengthy report with reference to the new edition of the 
University Ordinationes (the old one being incomplete) 
which they have prepared. There are discrepancies be- 
tween the rules now published by the authority of the 
Syndicate and those which have been from time to time 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Proressor LicutTFroot.—No small amount of satis- 
faction will be felt by the public when they are informed 
that the Hulsean Professor of Divinity, so well known 


| for his work on the Galatians, &c., has been nominated 


by Mr. Gladstone to the vacant canonry at St. Paul's. 
Dr. Lightfoot’s recent noble benefactions to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge will be fresh in the minds of our 
readers. 


Sr. Anprew’s.—The Senatus Academicus of the Uni- 


| versity have just conferred the degree of LL.D. on the 


volume very creditable to the industry and intelligence of | 


the two gentlemen in question—one of considerable in- 
terest to all Lancashire antiquaries, and of course of 
especial interest to all who are at all connected with the 
chapelry of Goosnargh. 


New Dutcu Perioprcat.—Under the title of Onze 
Eeuw (“Our Century”), a new fortnightly journal has 
been started at Amsterdam under the editorship of Mr. 
H. Tiedeman, a gentleman to whom the readers of 
“N. & Q.” have been frequently indebted. In eddition 
to miscellaneous, historical, biographical, and political 
articles, it is proposed that each number should contain : 
& foreign political review (on European and American 
matters generally) ; a national political review (on Dutch 
matters only); a fortnightly chronicle (for incidental 
political news, historical notes, announcements of new 


Dean of Westminster. 


Tne ConGReEssionAL Liprary.—This library con- 
tains 167,668 bound volumes, and 30,000 pamphlets. 
Under the operation of the new copyright law, the library 
received during the past year 274 books, 3140 pamphlets 
and periodicals, 2891 musical compositions, 1175 engrav- 
ings, photographs, and chromos, 1420 prints, 146 maps 
and charts ; total, 11,512. 

Tur Appey or Mayo.—The Rev. P. Sheridan is en- 
deavouring to raise a fund for the preservation and partial 
restoration of this ancient building, which, according to 
Bede, was founded in the seventh century by St. Colman, 
of Lindisfarne, who was succeeded by St. Gerald and St. 
Adamnan. The abbey having been thrice burned by the 
Danes, was, in the thirteenth century, plundered by Sir 
William De Burga. 


Lonpon INTERNATIONAL Exuisitiow or 1871.— 
Mr. J. C. Buckmaster has been appointed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners to deliver an address on the value 
of the Exhibition, and its bearing on industrial instruc- 
tion, designed particularly for the working-classes in all 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4S, VIL. Fas. 18,°71, 





| 
the large towns of the country which express a desire to | 


have it. 


Tar “ Revove pes Devx Monpes.”—Messrs. Bailliére | 


and Co., the London agents, have received official notice 
from the editors that the fortnightly publication of this 


celebrated serial has proceeded uninterruptedly during | 


the siege. 


We are very sorry to hear that our contemporary 


The Bookworm has stopped its publication with its last | 
Bibliography does not pay as a rule, be- | 


No. of 1870. 
cause it interests but a select circle of dilettanti. In his 
five volumes, printed at 250 copies only, M. Berjeau has 
gathered a great deal of most valuable information. The 
numerous fac-similes which illustrate his work have been 
drawn and engraved by his own hand, and have the 
merit not to be better than the originals, because he 
never touched a graver before being fifty years of age, 
and has never seen a professional engraver at work. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purnose: — 

Sin E. Witmor's Trtscre To Hrpropatnry. 
Wanted by Messrs. Bartlett 4 Co., 186, Fleet Street. 
Old Tracts or Prints relating to Northamptonshire from 1600. 


Wanted by Mr. John Taylor, Northampton. 
Rev. EDWARD MORES’ FUNERAL ENTERTAINMENTS. I2mo0. 1702. 


Wanted by Rev. W. H. Sewell, Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk 


ARTHURIAN LocaLitres. Edinburgh. 
Dr. Moore's ANCIENT PILLAR-StToNes. Edinburgh, 1865. 
Dra. Topn’s WARS OF THE GAEL AND Forerenens 
VINDWATION OF BaRpIc Accounts. Dublin, Isso. 
CAMPBELL’S TALES OF THE West HIGHLANDS. 4 Vols. 
RENDELL'S ANTEDILUVIAN History. 
Woewtwe's Essays ON THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 
Burke's Extinct Baroneaen = L - oa. 
———» ROYAL FAMILIES. Vol. II. 

Wanted by Mr. 5, ceeneeae Street, Limerick. 
Srr E. Brrpoes’s Britisn Bre.ioerarner. 4 Vols 
CouLieon'’s HISTORY OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 3 Vols. 
Hastep’s History or Keyr. 4 Vols. 
Drepin's BIBLioGRAPAICAL DeEcaAMERON. 3 Vols. 
STUBBES'S ANATOMIE OF ABUSES. 154. 
STRutt’s DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVERS. 2 Vols. 4to. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, 


Westby-G ibson, 





Aotices ta Corresponvents. 


Usxev.—W. Lorp is referred to “N. & Q.” 1* S, viii. 
221, 353, 604. 

To nea.—W. will find the word Begehren in any Ger- 
man dictionary. 
Junius, quotes the word in an older form. 

Crazy TALES were written by John Hall Stevenson, the 
Eugenius of Sterne. 

Mr. Noetzt Rapcurre.— Jf this gentleman wishes for 


information relating to Mr. Currie’s family, he is requested | 


to write to “ Rev. James Hunter, Rector, Banff, N.B.” 
Notices to other Correspondents next week, 


All communications should 3 addressed to the Editor of “N.& Q.” 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. “is now 
ready. and may be had of all Booksellers and Newamen, P ce Is. 6d.; 
or, tree by post, direct from the Publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


%* Cases for binding the V wames of “N. & Q.” may be had of th 
Publisher, and of all Bookesel Newsmen. © . ee ia 


Tn comaequence of the abolition es impressed Ve ewspaper Stamp, the 
poe ee ty ey owe forwarded free bu post, direct from the F lisher 
Half-yearly Index), for Six Months, will be 10s. 3d. (in- 
Stond af the. 4d.), which may be paid by Post x Order ble at = 
House Post Office, in fe favour of ILLIAM é"s SMITH, 43, 


Somereet 
WELLiveTon Staeer, Sraaxp, W.C 


| COLOURED STAMPING ( 


Johnson, whose authority was doubtless | 





a, 


Valuable Collection of Autographs and Manuscripts. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & ~~ = oe by — 


i get at their House, 47, Lei Ww.c, 
MONDAY, February 27th. a Valanble’ COLLECTION of ENG List 
and FOREIGN vAUTOGRA APHS, including some very fine and rang 
Letters and Documents of Soverei s and other celebrated re 
Edward [V., Henry IV., Elizabeth, James L., 
Charles I., Cromwell, ‘John yesley. John Locke, W. 
linger, Melanchthon, Bucer, Richelieu, Voltaire, a 
Modena, and others. 

Catalogues on seneipt of two pemeenat 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, _ 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5¢., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5e. 6¢., and 6. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8¢. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACR®-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality, 


TINTED LINED NOTE, ~ Home or Foreign Correspondence (fgg 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 


ineludin: 


Supa of 


‘Gu, reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, 6F 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from be 
usiness 


as. 6d. per 1,000, 
; three letters, from7s. B 


Monograms, two letters, from 5s. 

or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stat 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., 
free. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


—- 


\ R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet 

has introduced an entirely new description of ye 
TEE TH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
by the closest observer. They will never change colour or decay 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operate 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is conan 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 

Consultations free. 


MONUMEN 


BERDEEN GRANITE TS from 5L 
Inscriptions Accurate and Beautiful. 
prices from LEGGE, S« a Aberdeen. 


. VENNING & 00; 

EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, LONDON, have just Te” 
ANILA CIGARS, in excellent 

Orders to 


} ANIL: AC 1G ARS. _MESSKS 


of 17, 
ceived a Consignment of No. 3 M/ 
dition, in Boxes of 500 each. Price 21. 10s. per box. 
accompanied by a remittance. 

N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Has peculiar and remarkable properties in Headache, Sea, o 


Sickness, ee enting and curing I 
admitted by all users to the most agreeable, portable, vi 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London. 


CHUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES. 


QTEEL PLATED, with Diagonal Bolts, to Tesiit 
K Wedges, Drills, and Fire, 


CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR 1LOCES, 


Of all Sizes and for every Purpose.—Street-door Latches with small 
and neat Keys.—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, 
all fitted with the Detector Locks. 


IRON DOORS FOR STRONG ROOMS. 
Illustrated Prize Lists Gratis and Post-Free. 
CHUBB and SON, 


57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool; 
68, Cross Street, Manchester; and Wolverhampton. 


ay, Scarlet, and other Fevers, node 


Plans and Carriage free 5, 
——————— Be 


ey 


Cte ee 











